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(Stamped See. 
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——————— 
Forthe convenience of Subscribers residing in remote places,the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the M i ipti 
for the Continent, for notless than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. Baupny, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, ry ‘Lenden. 


and other Countries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 14. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


Sub flor the S d Edition 
or France, . 


JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE.) 








OCIETY ‘YY FOR “THE ENCOURAGEMEN F 
\ ARTS, MANUFACTURES AND ag 4 
dent—H. i. If. PRINCE ALBERT, K.G ee 
A sPECLAL GENERAL MEETING wiil ie hela i i mn the 
Great Room of the Society, on WEDNESDAY EVENING NEXT 
j2th instant, at 8 o'clock punctually, to confirm the Minutes of the 


Meeti f Februar 
General TOM bs Esq, F.RS., V.P. in rotation. 
RANCIS WHISHAW, Secretary. 


y order, 
Adelphi, Feb. 6, 1845. 
The 55th Volume of the Society’ s Transactions 
for delivery, and may be had application at the 
i ey a. and through any Bookseller fa the United 
Kingdom. Price 10s, 


HE MANCHESTER ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE PROMOTION OF THE FINE ARTS. 

he Committee are open to the offer of = ENGRAVING for 
distribution amongst the Subscribers of the present year. Appli- 
eation, with Specimens, whether complete oo in progress, and 
wat the lowest price per 100 for Prints and Proofs, may be for- 

adel (carriage paid) to the Honorary Secretary, No. 43, King- 
bomen Manchester, on or before e Ist of March next. The num- 
ber of Prints ene Se ted prubabl «Dn about 900, and an early 

ified time wi or their delive 
_— AMUEL FLETCHER, Hon. Sec. 


Cra ; OF CH EM ISTRY.—At a Meeting 
f the Prov isional Council of the College of Chemistry, held 


nstant, 

ARQUIS of BOWNSHIRE in the Chair, 
A oA was appointed to organize the Institution and pre- 
pare its Laboratory, and for ther P purposes connected therewith. 
uses and full vartionlars may be obtained at the Oflice, 
No. 7, St. Martin’s-place, Tra a, Londen. 

Life Subscriptions, 10/. 10s, ; oo 

A List of Subscriptions will shortly be ob lished. 

Jan, 18, 1549, JOHN GARDNER, M.D. 
Provisional ‘Secretary. 


CATHEDRAL MUSIC. 
MEDAL, of FIVE 











GOLD 
VALUE 

Composition in SACRED VOCAL MUSIC 

Verse and Chorus without Solo or Duet. 


GUINEAS 


- eye eR or wee ap 
ne 2 

cheerful character, and the Words to be selected from the HOLY 
SCRIPTURES. 

The successful Composition will remain the property of the 
Author ; and the unsuccessful Candidates may receive back their 
Compositions after the presentation of the Medal. 

Each Composition, distinguished b; motto, an ied 


, will be awarded in July, 1845, for the best Original | is 


YOUNG MAN, aged 26 years, is desirous of 
an ENGAGEMENT as SECRETARY or as 
Assistant 8 


2CRETARY toa Literary or other Institution. 

d to employment. Testimonials of 

the most satisfactory character will be rt nt both as to ability and 

probity. and security if required. Address C. C., 11, Serle-street, 
Lincoln's Inn. 


IVIL ENGINEERING. — PRESTBURY, 
near CHELTENHAM. 
RICHARD BEAMISH, Esq. C.E., F.R.S., &. &e., having been 
successfully rare in affording professional instruction in those 
<opertneune of nowledge necessary to the Civil Engineer, viz. 
e Natural ory and Ge Architecture, 
Practical Ss Penvinn History ~graphy,—the 
pa ae of bps of Geology, and of Mine pace” is now in- 
he advantages of » general PRACTICA INSTRUC- 
TION in aes sted with the Realities of Life, combined 
with moral discipline an refined habits, to Tape who esteem such 
— eave than an — of and 
us ordeal of a classical public oaheal. As the hiuinber 
of ‘pupil i is ‘limited, and as each pupil forms an integral ml ports on of 
his family, the most satisfactory references will be requi Terms, 
1501, per annum. 


~ KING WILLIAM COLLEGE. CASTLETOW N, ISLE of 
(On the foundation of Bishop Barrow). 


HE Rev. G. G. CUMMING, M.A., Cantab. 
Vio, Priecioal, RECEIVES into the’ College, as BOARD- 

ERS, at Thi rty Guineas per annum, a limited number of 
STUDENTS. College ten, (according to age, between 7 and 
18,) from 4/. to 8i. ese fees embrace Tuition in 

e Greek and Latin classics, ‘Hebrew, the Mathematics, Men- 
suration, Fortification, Navigation, Ari an 
with the usual complements of a liberal education. 
The whole system of Instruction is devoted to the formation of 
the sound dd sebol lar and Christian gentleman. 

Students for the Army, Navy, a mercantile parealta may, i 
desired, at and after the age o' Fis, relinquish Greek and Nd 
Li in the Modern Languages and Drawing, each tn per 
quarter. 

The College is in a salubrious situation near the sea, and there 
is a regular steam communication with the surrounding countries. 
Soy additional information may be d by 
above. 


DUCATION at LUBEC, in GERMANY.— 


The very superior patare of the Education imparted to 
Youth at the higher Schools and Colleges of Germany, and more 





























by a sealed paper containing the ‘Author's 1 ‘8 mame _ address, to 
tid. A a pg! copy of the Voice rate, on or before o> = 
J. A. Novello, Dean-street, Soho ; or to Mr. J.-H. B. 0, 
Bishopsgate-street, who will give any larther information 
— be required. 


RT-UNION of LONDON.—By ore 
Parliament.—Subscribe: arch 





rs for the current iat endi 
i, will receive an IMPRESSION of a LINE ‘GRA VING, by 
Mr. G 00, ir Picture 4 $ 
Convalescent ;’ and in addition to this a 2... of $s in Out: 


line, made expressly for the moeians, by Mr. W. ot Saslaes in Ont 
of Thomson's * Castle o _fndol 
iEORGE « GODWIN x 
EWIS POCOCK 
4, Trafalgar-square, January 22, 1845. 


A BOOKSELLER'S STOCK AND TRADE. 


BE SOLD, the GOODWILL and STOCK 

IN TRADE of the late Mr. GUMM, Bookseller and Sta- 
tioner, &c. The house is in the Westgate-street, GLOUCESTER, 
and the situation is considered vs dey the very best in the town for 
a business. The stock is not large, and iucludes a Circu- 
lating Library.— For warticulats ‘conly to Mr. F rancillon, Harbour 
Master, Gloucester, 


} Hon. Secretaries. 





pes 








Conduit-street, Hanov: TION 
THE TERMS AND REGULATIONS 
OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN aBRAae, 
CONDUIT- oo HANOVER-SQU 
Having been revised and adapted to the inavensed railroad facili- 
ties for the supply of Books a a, the Country, Families, at 
any distance from the Metropolis, may now be furnished with all 
the New Works for perusal as they issue from the eee, 
Particulars and Terms (gratis - post free) o licati 


particularly, the great protisleney in ern Languages, His- 
tory, G athematics, an practical branches of 
instruction, to he ai attained by Poni Zod ined for the Army or 

—o. r for Commercial ‘purauits, hag long convinced reflecting 
conferred on the 
them over to Germany, 
those Institutions. 


aL 





ts an of t 
Youtt uth under their - tly by sending 
to complete their Educati: on — one 0! 
‘be College or igh at Lubec, denominated “ The 

Catharineum,” has for A enjoy repute as one of 
the first of these Collegiate Schools; a Commercial Institution 
in the same city, for the communication of practical commer- 
cial gna counting pmagse knowledge to Pupils of a more advanced 
= has attained to almost — ual guebese, and an English Gen- 

tleman resident there, who been a Master at the Catha- 
rineum nearly Twenty Years, les an Establishment for the re- 
ception of a limited number of Pupils. destined to attend either 
~d those Institutions, mater whose care parents and guardians 

ay rest assured, that the Youth they may intrust to his charge 

wil meet with not only all the superintendence requisite to 
their obtaining a perfect knowledge of the German and French 
Languages, and to insure due progress in their other studies, but 
also all Those comforts of home and social intercourse, aud that 
attention to the religious and moral opinions of English parents, 
the want of which so often deters persons from sending youth 
abroad. 

For a Prospectus and further particulars, terms, &c., apply 
to W. L. Newman, Esq., Insurance Oilice. York. 


DUCATION. — Dr. GEORGE J. BOMPAS 
wishes to make it known that he has opened a School for 

Boys, in a healthy situation at Fishponds, near Bristol. The 
course of instruction—being designed to prepare the pupils for 
a successful entrance either on professional or commercial pur- 
suits—comprehends careful attention to the modern languages, 
especially our own, and to various other branches of knowledge 
necessary or important to a liberal and useful education, as well 
as = the — conpes. while these last are not overlooked 








SAUN ~— & OTLE Publishers, Condi street, 
Hanover rE The CATALOGUE of "REDUNDANT 
Cras of 3 NEW \ VORKS withdrawn from the raat at very 





, in 8vo. price 9s. cloth lettered, 
HE LONDON CATALOGUE of "BOOKS, 


1839 me _ bei NT h Y 
logue’ ing a SUPPLEMENT to the ‘ London Cate- 


"Containing “the NEW WORKS and NEW EDITIONS pub- 


in London during the above period, with their Sizes, Prices, 
and Publishers’ N men ™ - ; 


HE LONDON CATALOGUE of BOOKS. 


complete with the above Supplement, from 1814 to 1844. One 
Vol, 8vo. price 2s. cloth let 


____ Thomas Hodgson, ‘Aldine Chambers, Paternoster-row. 





OOKS.—E. C. STIBBS’S CATALOGUE of 


FJ SECOND-HAND BOOKS, Post. a7, fs conatationy of yy) 
Writings of the Fathers, Ecclesiastical Historians, Theology, &e. ; 
also Part 16, comprising an excellent ou of Voy and 
Travels, both ~y yh and Ay may be had, on application, 

8, or sen’ post, on forwardi "Lonton. stamps to 
the Publisher, at No. 3,4 Holywell-street, ‘Meranda. Lone ” 
On we 28th February will be ae price — 
D°L™ AN’S MAGAZINE, No. I. 
A considerable circulation being assured to this Magazine, 
it Presents a desirable medium for Advertisements, which should 
Sent to the Publisher's on or before the 2ith inst. 
Charge for 6 tines, or under ~. 4a, 6d. 
Each line additional, si Si: pence. 
Bills inserted— mT f Sheet, or + 
Whole 


London : Charles Dolma Gi. N dos. 
Dublin; J, Stevenson, Edinburg h, ew Bond-sireet; 





lis, Od, 
‘ Cymming, 





of his attention 


no is made subservient (from the modes o' 
teach adopted) | to the developement of the mental faculties 
as much as to the commuyntoation of knowledge. large share 


and solicitude is constantly devoted to the 
physical health of his pupils, and still more, to what he con- 
siders by far the most important part of education—their moral 
culture and improvement. 

Dr. George Bompas may perhaps be allowed to state, that he 
is a regularly educated member of the medical pecteesion, 
having studied at Cambridge and Edinburgh, where he took h 
degree of |. in 1836, ood havieg more lately given up his c ane 
nexion with bis father, Dr. Bompas, in the management of the 
Lunatic Asylum at Fishponds, in order to devote himself en- 
tirely to sand incre occupation, mainly in consequence of bis 
long-felt and increasing interest in the subject of education, 
viewed both as a science and as a matter of the greatest prac- 
tical importance a nae. 

Reference maz oe e toN. Smith, Esq., M-R.C.S., Ches- 
terfield-place, Clifton, “Bristol : T. Sanders, Esq. 49, Park-street, 
Bristol; Rev. Christopher Anderson, N. Charlotte-street, Edin- 
bargh; Dr. posemse, | Northumberland. — Le oy Dr. 

ome, Romsey, seagate ¢ tev. J. Romsey; Dr. 
Tomuins, Ames on, Berk et and in Londen to Professor Sharpey, 
University Coll cee ie, 33, Mentage-place, Bedford- 
square; and Robert Winter: E = "16, Bedford-r 

Prospectuses, with Terms. &c. may be obtained on application 
to Dr. George J. Bompas, Fishponds, near Bristol. 


SUPERIOR PAINTINGS ON GLASS “FoR THE 
PHANTASMAGORIA, 
ewe IN THE HOLY LAND—SC RIP. 
1, ILLUSTRATIONS — ASTRONOMICAL —NA- 
BOTANICAL and DISSOLVING VIEWS 
PROVED PHANTASMAGOKLA, LANTE EKNS, by 








CaRpPente - & Wester, “Phe. 24, a We Lists ‘and 

Prices w application. he above Sliders are now extensivel 

omales byt e Conductors of Bunday aad other Schools. Optica 
Instruments of every description. 





Sales bp Auction. 
SIX DAYS’ SALE OF THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will gat, at his House, 125, Fleet-street, on 
WEDNESDAY, 12th, and five following days, 
HE STOCK of Mr. THOMAS BAYNES, 
of Bedford-street, Covent-garden ; comprising an extensive 
Collection of BOOKS in Divinity, “iassics, and Miscellaneous 


Literature ; Persian, Sanscrit, and other Manuscripts, from the 
Library of Dr. Adam Clarke, &c. 


THE ENGLISH PICTURES OF THE VERY FIRST CLASS 
OF GEORGE page} Esq., of BOHUN LODGE, BARNET. 
Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON res; regpet fully inform the Nobility 
and KH ie on rey pay, April 25th, and following day, they 

AUCTIO N, at'their Great Room, King-street, St. 
James’ Pe P y at 1 o'clock, 
By order of the Seoscters of Mrs. Knott, deceased, 


HE WELL-KNOWN COLLECTION of 

the WORKS of the GREATEST ENGLISH MODERN 
PAINTERS, and including some of their most celebrated produc 

tions. It is needless to offer any qumest upon the high « oaliay 

of this collection, XJ eiberalt rected by exquisite judgment 

with which it has been form: . so universally acknowledged. 











Am mops mon chefs-d'ceuvre of— 
Sir Aug. Calleott, R A. ~ ie, Uwins, R.A. 
Collins, R.A, Lee, R.A. Creswick, A.R.A. 
Goener R.A. Mulready, R.A. Redgrave, A. pA A. 
halon, It R.A. Roberts, Webster, A.it.A 
Bitty ay A Stanfield, R. A. Horsley. 
‘Anda a few Drawings by eminent English Water-colour Artists. 
Also the small Collection of Pictures by Old Masters, including 
spec: imens of— 
armegiano 8. Rosa N. Poussin Rembrandt 
Valentini V. Castelli Vernet Cuy 
__ Mayt be viewed two days pre nd Catal 


SOU THGAT TES ROOMS. 
By Mr. BERRY soysneut. at his Rooms, 22, Fleet-street 
DAY, February 19, at 1, 


COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, com- 

»Priaing Proofs and Choice  engapectons of Modern Works of 
Art apne Engrave lso a variety of WATER- 
COLOUR DR NGS, by eminent t Artists, ts, elegantly framed 7 
lazed. A few PATNTIN GS IN OIL, Masters, 
WOKS OF PRINTS, SCRAP BOOKS, 4 &e. 


On FRIDAY, February 14, and two following days (Sunday 
A VALUABLE COLLECTION of BOOKS, 


including— 
In Fotro: Alcuin —Barre Historia Veerem, Patrum— 
Basnage Histoire r* r lise, 2 vola.—D. 
Trinitate Bibliotheca Theologica, 7 vols. verse ‘Breydenbach’ ® 
—Casiri B rabico-Hispana, 2 vola 
ieee Ulme, 1473, very scarce—J oannis Climaci 
Cia Pt Heeresi aus, ettde @ recorum Schismate, 6 vola. rare— 
Novum Testamentum Grecum Erasmi, 2 vols. in 1—Dionysii a 
Ry ckel 0; Me ee Testamentum Suecice, 2 vola — 
Purpura Docta, 5 vola,—Goar a Pe best edition, extrem 
rare—Gregorii Nazianzeni 2 vole—Huss et Hi lorenpanl 
Pragensis Opera, 2 vols. original tities, casee— Seen Commen- 
A very scarce—Tertulliani 











Opera, 2 vols.— V ossii 6 vols. 
In Gvaave: Bible, Parson's Letter Edition, on 
paper, 2 vols. russia—Boehmeri Jus Ecclesiasti et 


Setomeniain Slavonice—U Pp! 
—Lysons’ Magna Britannia, 6 vols.—Nichols's Progresses’ 0 
James oe First, 4 vols —Beaumont and Fletcher's Works, 4 ves 


large pape 
Ix Deravo: Zschylus Butleri, § vols. —Analecta Poetarum 
Gracorum Brunekii, 3 vols —Biblia ca my 5 vols.—Biblia Suecica 
—Bourdaloue Gavres, 18 vols.— Doct ristiana, por el Doctor 
Contentine Ponce de la Feats rare. 
Novum Testamentum Grecu pence Minima, Sedan edition— 
Hutchinson's Works, 12 vols. Bishop Horne’s copy, with his MS. 
tes—Thucydides Bipont, 6 vols.—Turton's Linneus, 7 7 vols, 
Stewart) 's Ph oy ye aes Human Mind, 2 vols.— —Hope' sO ostume 
of the Ancients, 2 vols. net Manuel du Libraire, 4 vols.- 
Sou es pempens, a = Buckingham's America, Canada, &c. 
9 vols. ; 








LIVERPOOL DOCKS. 
PLANS ron  LawDine.s STAGES. 


EE 

T HE Cc on} mI 2. TTEE of the LIVERPOOL 

DOCK of receiving PLANS FOR 7He pow 
CONVEN TENT’ MODE oe LANDING OR EMBA a 
PASSENGERS, CARRIAGES, ac. &., at GEORGE'S 
HEAD. Pian to be ‘Mistinguished bya Motto or Cypher - 
companied bya Sealed, Letter, containing the name and of 
the Party, bearing on the outside a Motto or Cypher, corresponding 
with the Plan ; which Letter will not be opened, unless the Plan 
be approv: hin po | of Two Hunpxep Povnps will 2 bogtran 


for the Plan selected and acted upon by the Dock Trust ;. and 
a Premium of Oxe Hcuxprep Pounps will be given for that "Plan 
wie may be a deemed by them to be the 5 pant in utilit ity. 

A Plan of George’s Pier, Ag with the y Sections, and 
general in@emetion as to what is requieed, 1 may be had on applica- 
tion by letter or otherwise, at the. Office’ ot the Secretary of the 
Liverpen! Docks. 

he Plans must be sent, Sealed, addressed to “ The Chairman of 
the Committee of the 22 Docks,” and delivered, under 
cover, at the Office of the Secretary, not later than Wrpxespay, 
the nineteenth day of March next. 


y order, ? 
DANIEL MASON, Secretary. 
Dock Ofe, 3 Rev payee bulitines, Liverpool. 
February, 1845. 


e.4 WORK BY MRS. ELLIS. 
ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21 
OOK TO THE END; or, Tur BENNETS 
Aunedn. the Author of * The Women of England. 
isher, Son ra fet Caxton rest Angel-street, 
street, Loudyn. Sold by all Booksellers, 





Newgate: 
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DD VOLUMES WANTED — 
Answers, om os rices, uel ‘boodtecaed to E., Gardeners’ 
ronicle Office, 5, rW 


cllingto 
| BROUGHAMS STAT rESMEN, Ist Edition, 
“ALISON'S FRENCH REVOLUTION, Vols. 
2. 
RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW, the Continua- 


tion (in Numbers). 

TYTLER’S SCOTLAND, large 8vo. Edition, 
Vol 

*BROGKEDON'S ITALY (Duncan's Edition), 
Parts 3, 4, 5, 6. 


OWE, LEONARD & CO., AucTIONEERS 
and Commission Mercuants, BOSTON, UNITED 
STAT ES. voir their services to the London Trade for the Sale 
at Auction or Private Sale of Books, Paintings, Artists’ Mate- 
rials, Articles of Taste or Virta, Fancy Goods, &c. &c 
ency fur any description of Manufactured Goods ‘solicited. 
tee i nments of Old or New Books for Sales at Auction 
Olicite 
e The most satisfactory references can be obtained on applica- 
tien to Mr. John Miller, Bookseller, Henrietta-street, Covent. 
garden. 








NOTICE TO INVENTORS. 
OFFICE FOR Poren rs OF INVENT IONS AND REGIS- 
10 ~~ OF b. ~~ ay 


HE PRINTED. INSTRUCTION VS gratis, and 
every information upon the subject of PROTECTION for 
INVENTIONS, et by Letters Patent or the Designs Act, 
may be had Hal rsonally (or by letter, prepaid), to 
Mr. Al. BXANDER Pi NCE at the Oillice, 14, Lincoln's Inn- 
fields, London. af 
This day is published, in 12mo. price 8s. board 
HE LAW relating to PEWS in , ae 
District Churches, C bagels, and Proprietary Chapels ; with 
Remarks moon the Impolicy of Abolishing them. 
SIDNEY BILLING, Esq. Barrister-at-La 
London : Wm. Benning & Co. La w Booksellers, 43, , Pleet-street, 


In 1 large vol. 8vo. price 16s. boards, with E ngravings, 
’ 

CHEMICAL CATECHISM , in which the 

Elements of Chemistry, with the recent Discoveries in the 
Science are very fully explaix ned, and its applications to the Phe- 
nomena of Nature, to Agriculture, Manufactures, and Medicine 
described. With Notes, Tables, an Appendix of E periments, and 
ay ocabulary of Terms. By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D. 

‘We esteem and recommend it. The author has collected 
together, under a strictly popular form, and expressed in language e 
the best calculated to convey useful knowledge to the dullest min 
every subject of interest connected with this delightful science. 

ondon Weekly Review, 
* Perhaps he most oon te manual of chemistry extant. The 
mass of generally useful as well as curious knowledge collected in 
these pages, —~ ke it a work indispensable to a modern library.” 


Bath Heraid, 
Published by Rimetin . hem , Paternoster: “row ; Hatchards, 187, 
Piccadilly ; Tegs, 








ENL ARGEMENT OF THE 


RUSSELS BRITISH GAZETTE. 
Established in 1837, 


5 fra. per cmatter, postage free, for Belgium, France, and England. 
This wi hich contains a careful ney of British, 
Irish, Colonial Belgian, and Foreign news, as well as Literary 
prawns and other original matter, is now the largest one published 
fore 2 are about 15,00 British residents in that country, it is 
hat the Brusseis Gazerte is an cxculens medium of pub- 
‘or British and Continental advertis 
Published at Browne's English Library, 3 Montagne de la Cour, 





Agent in London, Br, Deacon, Walbrook. 
*,* Orders received at all the Post-offices on the esatinent. 
a TEN by W. Pine, 369, Strand, Lo 
ONFINEMEN T of the BOWELS olieed 
in relation to its Nature, Causes, and Effects. By JAMES 


This work shows the mischievous fallacy of attempting the 
removal of costiveness by purgatives, and points out a mode of 


easily correcting it by perfectly bs and natural means. 





Tilustrated Densigtions of Sonifers. 
rs from these sketches that the surest mode of restoring 
hearlug ie is aby suiting the acoustic power to the degree of deafness of 
-“- 
W.'P. sends either of these works (in a sealed Lape free, on 
seal of two postage stamps for the former, or one for the latter. 


PLATTNER ON THE ra 
Just published, in 8vo. with Diagrams on Wood, 10s. 6d. cloth, 
THE USE OF THE BLOWPIPE in the 
Examination of Minerals, Ores, Furnace Products, and other 
Metallic Combinations. 
By Professor C. F. PLATTNER, 


Assay “Master at the Royal Freyburg Sinelting W orks. 
From the German, with Notes, by Dr. JAMES SHERID: AN 
js ge ATT. F.C.8. of the University College and Giessen Labo- 


ral 

“Dr. Sheridan Muspratt’s translation of Plattner’s excellent 
treatise upon the use and adlty as abili of the Blowpipe has been 
executed with as_much fidelity as ability; and I consider that 
its publication in England will be of essential service. This instru- 
ment is of the highest advantage to the chemist, geologist and 

ogist, as a means of ascertaining, ina few’ mines hee 
e greatest accuracy, all the constituents of a mineral. M. Plat: 

ner’s work is the le ase and best adapted for this pur 
besides the methods of Ghan, Donates and Gustavus 
embraces the valuable results of his own practical experience. 
The translated — is still further cnhanced by Dr. Muspratt’s 
annotations.” iedi 

“Since the publication of Berzelius’s work, there has appeared 
an excellent on e by Plattner, which will be found exceedi ‘ingly 
useful, not only qualitatively, but also quantitatively, to super- 
intenders of mines, &c.”— 

t the newest | ond | most seta couteinations 6 to too 
in England, is this by mt, 
Dr. Sheridan Muspratt. It is neodless t to say that the nsclence 0 
>. Work could a) have fallen into better hands, &.”—Medical 


* The thanks of British chemists are especially due to Dr. Mus- 
trans for having given them this work in an we garb. The 
ranslation is a ore worthy of the original; but commendation 
us is v ecessary, when we find the translation 
EY of in the dhage of @ of a Preface by the distinguished Liebig.”— 
“This is one of those admirable works on practical chemistry 
which, ayy: er with Rose's A cal Chemistry and Liebig’s 
Treatise Organs | pt are indispensable in every labora: 
"—Dublin Journa 


Medicine, 
—_ Taylor ‘We Walton, Upper Gower-street. 











ust published, 8vo. 7s. cloth 
LECTIVE POLARITY, the ‘Universal Agent. 
B: FRANOyS BARBARA BURTO 
Authoress of ‘ Astronomy Familiarized,’* Phy: ae &e. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 
This ar is published, in cloth boards, price 10s. 6d. 
A TREATISE on the APPLICATION of 
pone to SOLID GEOMETRY. 
Tod dei dvrog 9 yewperpixr) yvaoig tore. 
TlAarwr. 





Commenced by D. F. GREGORY, M.A 
Late Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity C: ollege, C ‘ambridge. 
Concluded by W. WALTON, M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge. 


— Deightons. London: Whittaker & Co.; Simpkin 


FOR "AUTHORS PU BLISHING. 
Now ready, Fifth THO! price 2s, 6d. cloth gilt, or 3s. post re 
THE AUTHOR’S PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING ASSISTANT. 
A Guide to the Printing, Correcting, and Ppblishing New 
Works, comertaint Explanations of the rocess of Pri ;, Pre- 
en and Calculation of Manuscripts ; ote C voice of 

per, Type, Binding, Illustrations, Publishing, Advertising, 
Botimates of Cost for arge or Small Editions, &c. with an Exem- 
plification and Deseripticn of the Typographical Marks used in 
the Correction of the Press. 

* Every one who has written or who may write for the press, 
should possess this work. == — Metropolitan. 

Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


ANDEL’S ORATORIO, JUDAS MACCA- 
BEUS, to be performed by the Sacred Harmonie Society, 
Exeter Hiall, on Friday next, the 14th insts ~y arranged for the 
Piano Forte or Organ (with Vocal Score), bye JOHN CLARKE, 
of © am bric e. Bound in cloth (folio), 21s. reble, Alto- Tenor, and 
; P 5s. 6d. each; Violin (first ‘and second), Viola, and 
Violoncello e Basso, 10s. each. Perry's Accompaniments— Flutes, 
10s. 6d. ; Oboes, 10s. Gd. ; Clarionetts, 8s, Gd. ; on: 118. 6 
Horns, 4s, €d. ; ; Trumpets, 3s.; Tromboni Alto e Tenor, 2s. ‘Trom: 
bone Bass, Ophicliede, and Serpent, 1s.; Tympani, 1s. 6d. 
Published by J. Surman, 9, Excter Hall, Strand. 








In the press, to be ready in a few weeks, 
THE LETTERS AND OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS OF 
M ARY STUART, QUEEN of SCOTLAND, 
containing above Seven Hundred Letters, in the Original 
Languages in which they were written, and of which more than 
Four Hundred have been hitherto Unknown. Collected from the 
Original MSS. preserved in the State Paper Ottice of London, and 
the principal Archives and Libraries of Europe; together with 
a Chronological Summary. By PRINCE AL EX. LABANOFF. 
In seven volumes, 8vo, 
Dedicated, b; sperial rmission, to 
HER MAJEST rk: REN VICTORIA. 
London: C. diag 4 New Bond-street. 





Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 6s. 6d. th ad 
men rae e Second and concluding 


HE SABBATH COMPANION, being Essa 
. por rio hes of Seriotion Feith and Practice, designs 
eae Rev THOMAS DALE, M.A. 


Canon of Be vant 's and Vicar of St. Bride’ 
“We recommend all parents to study it Bride, Lon - t 
the hands of their children, not as a precautionary measy: easure, ! in 
one from which they will Shemaeives derive much pleasure t= ay 


less profit.”"—Church and State Gazett no 
London: Bowdery & Kerby, 190, Oxford-street. 
he press, and nearly ready, in feap. 8vo. price 6s, 
OME SERMONS, designed epee for the 


use of Families, being 1 short, and adapted to fo 
ing and Breer the Rev 


low Morn- 


otion 
“a a. Rev. ALPRED WILLIAMS, M.A, 
ternate } orning er al eley an ’ 
ne Lecturer at St. Pancras Chureh, id tate neal 
oundling. 
The volume will contain Sixty Serm 
six minutes rn reading. “tenes covapy ing 
London : for oa & Kerby, 190, Oxford-street, and all Book. 
sellers. 


In a few days, in 1 vol. imp. 8vo. beautifully prin’ 
ie equal to a three-volume novel ath eaten, bale only Se 
T 1E COUNTESS HAWN ALN 
LETTERS FROM THE ORIENT 
‘Translated from the German 
Phie ® y ie AUTHOR of * CALEB MUKELY: 
“ This Translation of one of the most i 
dern tourists is executed with fidelity ond opirit t ane ively of mo- 
ESS Pare < and IL, 


Now publishing in ‘THE NOVEL TI 
1s. each, are now ready, 

aes, 12, Wellington-street North, Strand ; to be had of all Book- 
sellers 








Just published, in 1 vol. oblong folio, price 2/. 2s, 
RIGINAL GEOMETRICAL DIAPER 


DESIGNS, accompanied by an attempt to develo e and 
elucidate the true one es of ORNAMENTAL Desicn as gj to 
the Decorative Ax 

By D. R. HAY, 


Author of ‘ Proportion, or the Geometric Principles of 
Analysed, *The Natural Principles and ‘Ansleny of the Hae 
mony of Form,” and * The Laws of Harmonious Colouring,’ &, 

With 57 Plates and numerous Woodcuts. 
__D. Bogue, Fleet- -street, London, and J. Menzies, Edinburgh. _ 
This day is published, in 1 vol. 12mo. neatly bound in cloth, 
HE APPLICATION of the STUDY of 
LANGUAGE to the IMPROVEMENT of the INTELLEC- 
TUAL POWERS: a roeee Lang & at the Brighton Literary and 
Scientific —— Febru 
HEN RY “SEIN TURRELL, 
Late Head Master of the Brighton Pregeitery Grammar School. 
“Toute notre dignité consiste dans la Pensée; c'est . la quill 
faut nous relever, non de l’espace et de la durée ; Travail ons dene 
a bien penser, voila le principe de la morale.”—P. 
London: Relfe & Fletcher, 17, Cornhill 








Now ready, in 1 vol. price 8s. 


THE 


STAR OF ATTEGHEI, 


» AND OTHER POEMS. 
By FRANCES BROWN. 


Epwarp Moxon, 


44, Dover-street. 





- GALLERY OF FOREIGN ART, 


137, REGENT STREET. 





New Line Engravings just published. 


LEO X.., in the Gallery at Florence - 

LA VIERGE DE MADRID, Companion to La Vierge au 
Bas-relief 

LA VIERGE AUX PALMIERS, in » the Gallery of Lordy 
Francis Egerton 

LA VIERGE, 4a la Bénédiction . : 

THE MURDER OF THE INNOCENTS - . 

IMMACULEE > can 10N, in the Gallery of the Louv re 

THE HEAD OF CHRIS 

ST. GABRIEL, Ann rerall to ditto - ° ° 

FAUST AND MARGARET 

THE YOUNG GARDENERS, Berlin Art- Union Print 

LES PRCHEURS~ - - - - 

LES MOISSONNEURS - - - : 

THE SEVEN ACTS OF CHARITY 

PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD AND THE HIGH- » 
LANDERS ENTERING EDINBU RGH - ‘ 

8ST. THOMAS - - - 


AFTER ENGRAVED BY PRINTS. 
Raphael desi 5 0 


ditto Foster 


Martinet 
Lorichon 
Steinla 
Brideaux 
Blanchard 
ditto 
Caron 
Mandel 
Descleuf 


ditto 
Steinle Pflugfelder 
Duncan Bacon 
Veit Scheffer 


ditto 


ditto 

ditto 
Murillo 
P. de la 

ditto 
Scheffer 
Magnus 
Robert 

ditto 


= 
> eo Ook K NON NHK & 


New Mezzotints. 


THE FIRST REFORMERS PRESENTING THEIR 
FAMOUS PROTEST AT THE DIET OF SPEY ER, 


1529 
PORTRAIT OF THE Qu EEN, THE PRINCE OF} 
WALES, AND THE,PRINCESS ROYAL - 


Cattermole Walker 


E. Landseer Cousens 


New Lithographs. 


ST. KATHARINE - 

THE GUARDIAN ANGEL 

THE PRODIGAL SO - 

THE BATHING GIRLS 

THE SHEPHERD BOY AND GIRL, in the possession 
of the Hon. Mrs, Huskisson } 

THE FLOWER GIRL - - - - 

NOVICIATE MENDICANTS - - - - 


LITHOGRAPHED BY 
Micke Wildt 0 12 6 
Steinle ditto 076 
ditto Becker 0 80 
Riedel Wildt 0 10 6 


Penry Williams 0 6 coloured 


Rothwell Tempelton 0 80 » 
ditto ditto 080» 


Hering & Remincton; Importers and Publishers of Works of Art, 187, Regent-street. 


HERING & REMINGTON’S CATALOGUE of GERMAN and other FOREIGN and ENGLISH WORKS of ART, 
price 1s. postage free. 
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he A q iately ornamented 
Now ready, in 1 yol. 8vo. with many Engravings from one e Author, cloth,gules, appropriately ? 




































































































































































































































































































































NEW BOOKS JUST READY. 


I 


THE MARLBOROUGH LETTERS 
and DESPATCHES, recently discovered at Woodstock. 
Edited by SIR GEORGE MURRAY. Portrait. 3 vols. 8vo. 
(On the 20th.) 


NAVAL WORTHIES of QUEEN 
ELIZABETH’S REIGN ; their Achievements, Adventures, 
and Discoveries. By JOHN BARROW, Esq. Author of 
the ‘ Life of Drake.’ 8vo. 


Ill 


TRAVELS in NORTH AMERICA; 
with Geological Observations on the United States, Canada, 
and Nova Scotia. By CHARLES LYELL, Esq. F.R.6. 
With Plates. Post 8vo. 


Iv. 


of the late LORD HILL, 


Commander of the Forces. From his Journals, and other 
| Sources aera by his Family and Friends. By Rev. 
| EDWIN SYDNEY. Portrait. 8vo. 





| LIFE 





v. 


SKETCHES of PERSIA. By the 
late MAJOR-GENERAL SIR JOHN MALCOLM. A new 
Edition. Post 8vo. 


vi. 


THE THEOGONY of the HINDOOS. 
By COUNT BJORNSTJERNA. &vo. 8s. 6d. (Ready.) 


Vil. 


THE FRENCH in ALGIERS. From 
German and French Originals. By LADY DUFF GORDON, 
Post 8vo. 


Vill. 


HAWKESTONE: 


England, in the Year 18i—. 
15th.) 





a Tale of and for 
2 vols. feap. 8vo. 12s. (On the 


| 1x. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
RICHARD HILL, Envo 
Reign of Queen Anne. 

2 vols. 8vo. 26s. 


of the Hon, 
at the Court of Savoy during the 
dited by the Rev. W. BLACKLEY. 


x 


THE PRACTICAL GEOLOGY and 
ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE of IRELAND. By GEORGE 
WILKINSON, Architect. With Plates and Woodeuts. 
Royal 8vo. 28%, (Ready.) 


ON THE UNITY of the CHURCH. 
By ARCHDEACON MANNING. Second Edition, vo. 





xii. 


THE ABSTRACT PRINCIPLES of 


RELIGION. By HENRY DRUMMOND. Post 8vo. 


x11, 


LIFE OF DR. ANDREW BELL. 
Author of ‘Mutual System of Tuition’ By ROBERT 
SOUTHEY, L.L.D., and Rey. C.C. SOUTHEY. Portrait, 
8 vols. Byo, 42s. (Ready.) 


XIV. 


MEMOIRS OF FATHER RIPA, 
during THIRTEEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE with the EM- 
PEROR of CHINA. Post 8vo. 2s.6d. (Ready.) 


XV. 


JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE in the 
WEST INDIES. By the late M. G. LEWIS, Esq. Post 8vo. 
2s. 6d. (Ready.) 


xVI. 


NOTES and SKETCHES of NEW 


8 > 
od 
THE CURIOSITIES OF HERALDRY, 
» WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM OLD ENGLISH WRITERS. 
* By MARK ANTHONY LOWER. 
“ii Also, by the same Author, Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
he 
. ESSAYS ON ENGLISH SURNAMES, 
ls, Historical, Etymological, and Humorous. 
“d WITH WOODCUTS. 
. *,* A most amusing volume, which comes home to everybody. 
= J. R. Smitu, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 
; | —— 
's 
WAVERLEY NOVELS—ABBOTSFORD 
me EDITION. 
IL, 
ook- 
rsd VOLUME SEVENTH OF THIS ILLUSTRATED EDITION IS JUST COMPLETED, 
ER Price lJ. 8s. 
and 
d to CONTAINING 
auty THE FORTUNES OF NIGEL, 4%» PEVERIL OF THE PEAK, | 
~g With TweLvz Stegt and nearly Two Hcxprep Woop Eycravines, Seven of the last are from designs by 
b. William Mulready, R.A. 
h, ” . g . 
of VOLUME THE FIRST VOLUME THE FOURTH, 
= OF THI§ EDITION, Containing 
Set Containing THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR, 
qu'il WAVERLEY AND GUY MANNERING, A LEGEND OP MONTROSE, 
Has Tay Steet, and upwards of Two Huxprep Woop AND IVANHOE, 
= ILLUSTRATIONS. ELgeven STEeL, and upwards of Two Huxprep Woop Ex- 
- = VINGS. 
VOLUME THE SECOND, - 
Containing VOLUME THE FIFTH, 
THE ANTIQUARY, BLACK DWARP, Containing 
AND OLD MORTALITY, THR : 
Tey Steet, and upwards of Two Huyprepd Woop Encrav- HE MONASTERY AND THE ABBOT, 
1g8. Nive Stee, and about One Hunprep and Firry Woop Ex- 
3 ‘ GRAVINGS. 
VOLUME THE THIRD, 
=e Containing VOLUME THE SIXTH, 
ROB ROY AND THE HEART OF MID- | Containing 
Seeeaae, | KENILWORTH AND THE PIRATE 
Euevex Steet, and Ong HoxpRgeD and Tuiaty Woop Ex- | t ° 
GRATINGS, | Ning Stgg1 and nearly Two Hunprep Woop Enoravines. 
These magnificent Volumes have to boast of the aid of the most eminent Names in English Art,— 
FS. 
“0 0 WILKIE, R.A. CRESWICK, R.A, BONNAR, FRANKLIN. SARGENT. 
6 0 MULREADY, R.A. DUNCAN, A.R.A, FRASER. CHRISTIE. WEIGALL. 
LANDSEER, R.A. LAUDER. ¥. TAYLER. BUss. PATON. 
40 ROBERTS, R.A. SIMSON. THE HERVEYS. SIBSON. FAIRHOLT. 
4 2 ALLAN, R.A. KIDD. JOHNSTONE. K. MEADOWS. PRIOR. 
3 NASMYTH. LEITCH. MAC-IAN. PHIZ. DICKES. 
: 4 Among the Engravers on Steel and Wood are— 
4 MILLER. RICHARDSON, JACKSON. SLY. WITHY. 
10 0 GOODALL, FORREST. LANDELLS. EVANS. GILKS. 
10 6 HORSBURGH. THOMSON. WHIMPER. KECK. DALZIEL. 
15 0 WILMORE. BRANSTON. SMITH. KIRCHNER. ARMSTRONG. 
80 BRANDARD. WILLIAMS. LINTON. BASTIN. GREENAWAY. 
po COUSENS, GREEN. FOLKARD. WAKEFIELD. 
Under the Superintendence of Mr. William Dickes. 
p Bo 
a] LTS) \T 
_so — LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, PEOPLE’S EDITION. 
Nos. 5, 6, 7, & 8, are published this day. 
Also Part II. containing these Four Numbers. 
4 = : Nos. 1, 2, 3, & 4, comprising Part I. have been Reprinted, and are to be had of all Booksellers. 
0 12 0 
0 0 
9 4 0 ’ T T ’ 
ee WAVERLEY NOVELS, PEOPLE’S EDITION, UNIFORM 
o 6? . 
WITH THE LIFE OF SCOTT. 
162 Numbers and 40 Parts are published of this Issue. 
of ART, 





Vols. 1, If. & IIT. are also ready, and are to be had either in a Stitched Cover, 9s., or Cloth Boards gilt, 10s. each. 
Rogert CapDE.1, Edinburgh; Houtston & Stoneman, London. 








SOUTH WALES. By Mrs. MEREDITH. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
(Ready.) 








Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. N E W W 0 R K Nj MR. COLBURN’S — 


COMPLETION OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


‘ putes von NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Now ready, Vol. L,, price 14 16s, cloth lettered, of Loneman, Brown, GREEN, AND LoNGMANS. 


A DICTIONARY penn en t 
ne PRINCE PUCKLER MUSKAU's 


GREEK AND ROMAN 1. Travels in India, EGYPT, 
Including Scinde and the Punjab, in 1842 and 1843. By Capt. 
BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY. | Seaeeinciisesis Posie See Be Some) COU BSN oe ator suze BeuDy 
y H. d , Esq. vols, 8vO. wit , . 
Edited by W s LLD - Inoqraraie, Srentiaptecs of ‘one of the Gates of Sounauth, NB aa tte nag ace pana BOUND. 
it Vv ILLIAM Smita, L.L.D. an e Cutle nar, or Column erec' near Delhi by the N.B.—This Edition wi comple! in 2 vols. price 16s 
an, F id Emperor Cutleb ab Deen, to commemorate the overthrow of the | prising the three volumes of the German origi oe 4 
eee Wasi Power by him in 1193, and numerous Illustrations on Weerefore specify * COLBURN'S Epitiox.” original. “Orders should 
> 258, 


To be continued in Quarter'~ Parts, and to form Three Octavo 
Volumes. 











11. 

ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS BNGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 2. Elements of Physics. THREE YEARS IN CONST! N. 
Part I.—Ponderabl i Cc. F. PES inci N ‘. 

af the Royal Military College Beseden” Translated om the TINOPLE ; 


German, with Notes, by E. WEST. Fcap. 8vo. with Diagrams Or, DOMESTIC MANNERS OF THE TURKS 
icles i. Work will be contributed by the followi: and Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. ’ S. 
The Articles in the = y the following By CHARLES WHITE, Esq. 


Vriters :— » , 
3 vols. post Svo, with 34 Illustrations, 31s. 6d. bound. (Now ready.) 


CHARLES THOMAS ARNOLD, M.A, one of the Masters in 3. A Treatise on the Principles and 

ugby Schoo! ° . Mr. 

J. E. BODE, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. Practical Influence of Taxation A NEW NOVE 

CH. A. BRANDIS, Professor in the University of Bonn. And the Funding System. By J. R. M*CULLOCH, Esq. 8vo “ + L, 

E. H. BUNBURY, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 15s, cloth, BY THE 

ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College. ° s 

GEORGE EDWARD LYNCH COTTON, M.A. Fellow of Trinity | 4 4 Ty; 44; , ‘ AUTHOR OF ‘CECIL.’ 

College, Caunbridge one of the Mastery in Rugby School 4. A Dictionary, Practical, Theoretical, dates Qed 

SAMUEL DAVIDSON, L.L.D. ; ° : - 

WILLIAM FISHBURN DONKIN, M.A. Savilian Professor of and Historical, of Commerce, “ Put gall in thjne ink, though thou write with a goosequil.” 
stronomy in the University of Oxfor And Commercial Navigation. By J. R. M‘CULLOCH, —_—n 

WILLIAM BODHAM DONNE, An entirely New Baditicn, corrected throughout, a] 

EDWARD ELDER, M.A., Head Master of Durham School. improved. 8vo, illustrated with Maps and Plans, 50s; 55s, Iv. 

WILLIAM ALEXANDER GREENHILL, M.D., Trin. College, strongly half-bound in russia, with flexible back. L ADY CECILI A FARRENCOURT : 


Oxfor 
JOHN T. GRAVES, M.A. F.R.S. A NOVEL. 


ALGERNON GRENFELL, M.A, one of the Masters in Rughy | J- A Dictionary, Geographical, Statis- By HENRY MILTON, Bog, Author of ‘Rivaic;.’ 
BENJAMIN JOWETT, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Baliol Coll. tical, and Hi istorical, 3 vols. (Now ready.) 
xfo} 


Of the various Countries, Places, and Principal Natural Ob- “ woh ti * : 
WILLIAM IIINE, Ph.D., of the University of Bonn. jects in the World. By J. R MCULLOCH, Exq, 3 vols. Ovo. | praise Lady Cecilio Farrencourt iy ouiuentiy critica Thonn 
HENRY GEO. LIDDELL, M.A., Student and Tutor of Christ with Six large Maps, 44 entertainment in it for all classes of readers,”—Brilannia, 
Chureh. “The extent of information this Dictionary affords on the |," fiction full of interest and entertainment. | In its knowledge 
CHARLES PETER MASON, B.A., of the University of London. subjects referred to in its title is truly surprising. It cannot | Of actual life—in its scenes of humour and satire—this work is 
JOSEPH CABRKROW MEANS. il to prove a vade mecum to the student, whee inquiries will | Worthy to stand beside the productions of the writer's celebrated 
AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN, Professor of Mathematics in Univer- be guided by its light, and i. — by clear and freyuently sister, Mrs, Trollope.”—Naval and Military Gazette, 
i ‘ollege, Li tions. Every public room in which com- 
wise ition. LD. merce, paities, or literature forms the subject of discussion, 
(. E. PRICHARD, B.A., Fellow of Baliol College, Oxford. ought to be furnished with these volumes."—Giote, 
WILLIAM RAMSAY, M.A., Professor of Humanity in the 
University of Glasgow. 





v. 
COL. MAXWELL'S ADVENTURES. 


/ ¥ 2 vols. with Portraits, 21s. bound, (Now ready.) 
FREDERIC RITSCHL, Ph.D., Professor in the University of 6. The Quarterly Journal of the Geolo- Chitin tieeeae : 

Bou ical Society of London seated teak To Gc. Macnee ond to Wed cay be anki 
LEONHARD SCHMITZ, Ph.D., late of the University of Bonn. it Y J z — a enag tives epics lak pervades it. It is instinct with lik, 
PHILIP SMITH, B.A., of the University of London. poe by the VICE-SECRETARY of the Geological Society. fun, and vivid impressions of Ten and things. Twomore am 
WILLIAM SMITH, L.1.D. (Editor) Savina 8vo. with numerous Wovodcuts, 4s, To be continued volumes dave seldom fallen into our hands In his n 
ARTHUR P. STANLEY, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of University F CONTENTS : sketches Colonel Maxwell is very felicitous, Murat and his 

: : STENTS : Ch : Suite, N . 
ee OAtert tess in the Gymamsniom of otden. |X Yusredustory Notice, wn a Se 

— » £h.D., Professor in the Gymnasium 0! an 2. Proceedings of the Geological Society, comprising a full and | ters who at that period were to be encountered in that quarter of 
LUDWIG URLICHS, Professor in the University of Bonn complete account of the Papers communicated to the | the world, are etched with rare skill.”—Morning Post. 
s, . ociety. 
ROBERT WHISTON, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Coll. Cambridge. 3. Translations and Notices of Geological Memoirs. VI 
jooks, ” 


4. Notices of New 

*,®@ Part 10, commencing Volume IL, is just published, price 4». ub urat,cculotie Appliguce. der Trilobiten. LETTERS OF MA RY, QUEEN OF 
“There is no need of pronouncing any formal eulogium on this I. Mantell’s Medals of Creation. a] 

new Classical Dictionary, for in fact it is the only one with any IV. Nicol’s Guide to the Geology of Scotland. SCOTS. 

Jostensions fo the name Sp our leneaees 5 and, as such, it must 5. Misccllanea. Edited, with an Historical Introduction, and Notes, 


rt of the library of every student who desires to bec 
acquatated with the mind of antiquity."—Athenaum. _ . ’ oe By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
; 7. The History of the Reformation in = 
Jerrod. ran hms aes, ph ms a 
a ons, the Three Volumes of the First Edition being com: 


Ger many. in Two, price 21s. bound. 


GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By LEOPOLD RANKE. Translated by SARAH AUSTIN. “ Undoubtedly the most valuable, and by far the most interesting 
Compl One Vol sia est oD Vols. 1 and 2, 8vo. 30s. eh of wo = and og ond of Mary Stuart, ever 
complete in One Volume 8vo. (1100 ), illustrated by - “The great, value of Ranke’s work is, that it gives us the | Siven to the world."—£dinburgh Evening Post, 
gravings on Wood, 14. 16s. cloth lettered, meane oi understanding the social and political conditio: of “ 
ermany at the commencement of the Reformation, and ot il. 
appreciating the aid as well as the obstruction which the im- 
A DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND | jepseine.iom pals cns daring is rae ies, | MEMOIRS OF THE HOUSE OF 
as it oug a ry of Germany during the Reforma- 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. tion ; and it represents to us not only the religious struggle, but COMMONS. 
the whole movement of society at that time. The narrative is 
BY VARIOUS CONTRIBUTORS. clearly and ski full y arranged , and it animated with a high By W. C. TOWNSEND, Esq. M.A. 
: " NOS 65, CURERE ES POWSE. Se Perea Soe oe eee De D BY PERMISSION To Sin Ropert Pest. 
» by WILLIA) L.L.D. deep and extensive research is, an elaborate review of the EDICATED BY , 
Edited by LIAM SMITH, D. attempte made to reform the constitution of the Germanic Em- 2 vols. Svo. 28%, bound, (Now ready.) 

“We do not pretend to have ined this Dicti through- pire du the thirty years immedial receding the Refor-| rp; i i History of the Commons’ 
out; but the oeticles which we have congulted appear to us ad- mation. In this valuable division of ils history, the fruits of a 7 are yee omg the lives of the Speakers, 
mirably done : they are terse in style, and pregnant, yet not cum- the author's learned investigations are happily blended with | of the Lawyers, Orators, and Statesmen, who have been most dir 
brously so, with accurate knowledge ; the best and atest authorities brilliant sketches of the Emperors Frederick II. and Maxi- | tinguished in its annals; a review of the Privileges once 
are constantly cited.—It was a work much wanted, will be invalu- milian, and other lively illustrations of the character of the | Members, and their hard-won right to personal and deli 
able to the young student, and, as a book of reference (it is a single, times. We need not recommend such a work from such a pen; om ; a record of the vindictive powers exercised by the House 
handsome, Youble-columued S¥o.). will be most acceptable on the the author's name will speak for it sufficiently. It will not de- | over their own body and strangers; ® narrative of the internal 
library table of every scholar.”"—Quarterly Review, June 1842. tract from his well-earned ri tion. Of the translation we | economy of St. Stephen's Chapel ; the changes in the habits, man: 
can only add, that it has all the purity and beauty of Mrs. | ners, and character of the constituency—-in the decorum and m 
Austin’s usual style, and that we cannot imagine anything | of proceedings—in the tone and temper of discussion, and in the 


” 


more successful.”—Morning Chronicle. pr of 














In the Press, to be published early in the Spring. 8 TI B R } : , Tr. ons 
In One small Volume, Illustrated by numerous Engravings on . ve Hrographica reasury - 4 ; i 
bad Consisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief Notices of above MEMOIRS OF THE QUEENS OF 
12,000 Eminent Persons of all Ages and Nations, from the FRANCE 
A SC HOOL DICTIONARY Earliest Period of History ; forming a new and complete Dic- e 
tionary of Universal Biography. 5th Edition, rev: through- By Mrs. FORBES BUSH. 


OF out, and a@ copious rought down to = seake the 
December nagt Feap. 8vo. with engrayed Froutispiece, 10s, ; Second Edition, Gptenteh y ly to Her Majesty 
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REVIEWS 


Narrative of the United States Exploring Expe- 
dition, during the years 1838, _1839, 1840, 
1841, 1842. By C. Wilkes, U.S.N., Com- 
mander of the Expedition, M.A.Ph.S., &c., 
5 vols. Wiley & Putnam. 

Tue second volume of this important work 
has now come to hand. As the first scientific 
expedition fitted out by the United States, we 
felt from the first, and continue to feel, the 
sincerest interest in its progress and results. In 
rendering an account of both, we are desirous, 
indeed, of abstaining from criticism, and, con- 
sidering the adventure as a virgin experiment, 
to treat it with consideration and respect. We 
shall, therefore, take the account substantially 
as it stands, and give to the Commander the 
benefit of his own position. 

We find our explorers, at the opening of this 
volume, in sight of Tahiti, and are soon called 
upon to witness their arrival and reception. 
Nor is there any delay in commencing opera- 
tions. An observatory, furnished with both astro- 
nomic and magnetic instruments, is at once esta- 
blished, and parties are sent out for the survey 
of the principal harbours and the intervenin 
channels. A large body of officers and natural- 
ists were also sent across the islands to visit 
Orohena, one of the highest peaks, and lake 
Waiherea. They could not, however, reach 
the desired spot, but some days afterwards 
Captain Hudson, with his officers, succeeded in 
measuring the elevation of Aorai, the peak which 
isnext in height to Orohena. This he found 
to be 6,979 feet; Orohena appeared to be about 
1,500 feet higher. From these two peaks, ridges 
descend to all parts of the coast; they are pre- 
cipitous and narrow, their summit being often a 
mere edge, where walking is not only dangerous 
but sometimes impossible. Here, too, we meet 
with the American and French Consul, and with 
Mr. Pritchard. The following passage intro- 
duces us to another important personage :— 

“The governor of the district of Matavai, Taua, 
was the first acquaintance of any distinction that 
wemade. He had already visited the Vincennes on 
her anchoring. He is a fine-looking man, of huge 

roportions, and has a large establishment near 
cint Venus, where he monopolized nearly all the 
washing, which was performed by his numerous 
dependents. By this business he derives some re- 
muneration for the cost of feeding and clothing 
them, putting the gains of their labour into his own 
pocket. Such, at least, is his own account of 
the transaction. Taua’s usual dress was a striped 
cotton shirt, nankeen pantaloons that had once been 
yellow, and a round jacket of blue cloth. Both 
shirt and pantaloons were too tight, and he had 
neither suspenders nor stockings, although he wore 
shoes. In this guise he had an awkward look, 

which he probably would not have exhibited in a 

mative costume. He was profuse in offers of hos- 

Pitality at his own house, and many of the officers 

Were induced to accept his invitations. His enter- 

‘ainments appear to have been of the same general 

character with that to which I was treated, and which 

will, therefore, serve as a specimen of the mode in 
which such things are done by the ‘ good society’ 
of Tahiti. We reached his dwelling in time to see 
the preparations for the feast. These were entrusted 
to his man of all work, Stephen, or as he called 
him, ‘Stiffin.” This useful personage exhibited his 
dexterity, not only in cooking, butin killing the poul- 
tty. The bird selected was a cock, for the Tahitians 
well understand the difference in value between it and 
the hens; and Stephen exhibited much adroitness in 

slaying, plucking, and dressing. While this was 
ene on, the stones for the Tahitian oven, so often 

— by voyagers, were heating, and when they 

acquired the proper temperature, the ashes were 
carefully Swept off,—bread-fruit, taro, and plan- 
lains, wrapped in leaves, were then Jaid on the stones, 





with the fowl in the centre, and the whole covered 
up. In about an hour the oven was carefully 
opened, the contents exposed, and found to be tho- 
roughly cooked. The dinner was then served in an 
earthen dish, with a knife and fork, when, although 
the fowl was somewhat tough, it was greatly relished. 
The dinner hour was one o'clock. Taua, according 
to the universal opinion of the squadron, did not 
improve upon a closer acquaintance. His intrusive 
and greedy disposition, not to mention his fondness 
for the bottle, rendered him daily a less welcome 
visitor than at first. I must, however, do him the 
justice to say, that if he were wanting in other traits 
of character that ought to distinguish a chief, he 
did the honours of his house admirably, and that 
he must be seen in the capacity of a host, if a fa- 
vourable opinion is to be formed of his character.”’ 


Honourable mention is made of Mr. Pritchard 
and his mode of conducting the schools; there 
are, indeed, few natives who cannot both read 
and write, even those advanced in years. The 
account of the island is altogether favourable, 
and so is the testimony borne to the utility of 
the missionaries. The latter, however, are subject 
to some animadversion :— 

“ Although much has been done for the improve- 
ment of the natives, still it appears evident that 
much more might have been done if the mission- 
aries had not confined themselves so exclusively to 
teaching from the Scriptures. The natives, by all 
accounts, are extremely fond of story-telling, and 
marvellous tales of their ancestors and ancient gods, 
are even now a source of amusement. The mission- 
aries, as I am told, possess much information in 
relation to the history and mythology of the island, 
embodied in the superstitious tales still occasionally 
current among its inhabitants. It is to be hoped 
that they will preserve a record of these, before they 
are obliterated by their exertions to destroy the 
ancient superstition. But they would have suc- 
ceeded sooner in eradicating the practice of reciting 
these legends, had they provided a substitute in 
works of fiction, inculcating moral or religious les- 
sons, or teaching useful knowledge. So also, while 
it was indispensable to put down those amusements 
which were the means or incentives to debauchery, 
this measure ought to have been accompanied by 
the introduction of innocent modes of recreation. 
For want of the first resource, much time is now 
spent in unmeaning gossip, and the necessity for 
the other is often shown in a listless idleness. No 
attempt has been made by the missionaries to intro- 
duce the mechanic arts, or improvements in agri- 
culture, yet it cannot be doubted, that to have taught 
them even the simplest of these, would have mate- 
rially aided the progress of civilization, and reacted 
favourably upon that of religion. The failure of 
a cotton manufactory, with expensive machinery, 
which was erected on the island of Eimeo, affords 
no argument against the probable success of less 
complex arts. The natives were not prepared to 
pass at once from habits of desultory exertion, to 
the regular and stated occupation of the mill. But 
the spinning-wheel, the hand-loom, and the plough, 
would not have required such a decided change 
in the number of hours of labour, and would have 
served as a preparation for more continuous industry. 
The two former implements have at length been 
introduced by other hands, and have already been 
adopted with eagerness by some of the natives. The 
change of dress which has been introduced by the 
missionaries and other foreigners, has, on the con- 
trary, had an injurious effect on the industry of this 
people. While they wore their native tapa, the 
fabric, though of little value, gave employment to 
numbers of women; and this change of dress, 
though intended as an advance in civilization, has 
had the effect of superseding employments which 
formerly engaged their attention, and occupied their 
time. The idleness hence arising, and the artificial 
wants thus created, have no little influence in per- 
petuating licentiousness among the females, towhom 
foreign finery isa greattemptation. The European 
dress, at least as worn by them, is neither as be- 
coming, nor as well adapted to the climate as that 
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and informed me that they were endeavouring to 
pursue a more enlightened course.’’ 

We shall now follow our explorers to the 
harbour of Papieti. There the Commander in- 
vited the great chiefs on board :— 

“The ship was dressed for the occasion with flags, 
and they were received with every mark of respect. 
Luncheon was prepared for them ; and when they 
were all seated at it, it struck me that I had never 
seen such a collection of corpulent persons. Pre- 
vious to eating, one of the oldest chiefs said grace. 
Their appetites were good; none of the food ap- 
peared to come amiss. They seemed heartily to 
enjoy themselves, and conducted themselves with a 
propriety that surprised usall. They were cautious 
in partaking of the wine which was set before them, 
and seemed evidently upon their good behaviour. 
This was the case with the high chiefs, who, to the 
number of about fifteen, had been invited; but, be- 
sides these, about an equal number of others con- 
trived to get on board without invitation ; the latter 
thrust themselves forward with eagerness to occupy 
places at the table, but were compelled to give place 
to those of higher rank. A second table was, how- 
ever, prepared for them, at which they took their 
seats, and did ample justice to what was set before 
them. The variety of costume which was exhibited 
at this banquet was amusing. The princesses were 
dressed in white frocks, shoes and stockings, and 
chip bonnets, but looked awkwardly in them, and 
appeared more like boys in girls’ clothes than 
women. Some of the men wore full suits,—coats, 
vests, and pantaloons,—of a variety of colours; 
others had sailors’ round jackets ; others again had 
only shirts and pantaloons, all too small, both in 
breadth and length. Some had black felt hats, of 
all possible fashions, and others wore them of straw; 
some had shoes on their feet, others had none. 
Paofai’s son attracted attention by his ridiculous 
appearance: he wore a red check shirt, light white 
pantaloons, that reached only half way down his 
legs, coarse shoes without stockings, and a short- 
skirted drummer's coat of blue, plentifully faced 
with scarlet. The latter was so small for him, that 
no force would make it button upon him. To finish 
all, he had a high-crowned conical felt hat stuck 
upon the top of his head.” 

Another attempt was made to reach the top 
of Orohena, by Dr. Pickering and Mr. Couthouy. 
By nine o'clock in the morning they had, after 
a walk of about six miles, attained a higher 
point than any on thes former journey, about 
3,500 feet :— 

“When they had reached the altitude of fifteen 
hundred feet they no longer found any paths; on 
arriving at this point, they halted for some time to 
make collections of land-shells, and some very in- 
teresting specimens were obtained of Helices, Pa- 
tulas, Cyclostomas, Curocollas, and Pupas; after 
this they continued ascending, the ridge gradually 
becoming narrower, until they reached a spot on the 
ridge where there was not room for one person to 
pass by another, and where they could look down a 
precipice on each side to depths of two thousand 
feet. Plants that were below of small size here grew 
into large woody shrubs; among them a species of 
Epacris was found growing luxuriantly along. the 
crest of the ridges, and magnificent arborescent ferns 
on the mountain sides, some of them forty feet in 
height ; another species was seen whose fronds were 
more than twenty feet in length. Their path was 
much impeded by the tangled ferns and wiry grass 
(Gleichenia) which it was impossible to getthrough 
without the aid of a knife or a hatchet. They had 
now reached four thousand five hundred feet, the 
highest point yet attained, according to the guide, 
by white men; twoo’clock had arrived, and as there 
was no place where they could encamp, or any chance 
of reaching a point suitable for passing the night 
in, by the advice of Vahaore [their guide] they al- 
lowed him to look for one. The mountain top was 
still estimated to be six miles distant; they had 
little doubt that it could be ascended by following 
the ridge, and it was thought that they could ac- 
complish the task if time permitted. The day was 


which it has almost superseded. Many of the mis- | fine, and they enjoyed a view of the whole moun- 
sionaries now see these things in their true light, | tain, which appeared as if it were the centre, from 
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which the different ridges of the island radiate in ' 
ten or twelve directions towards the coast, having 

deep and narrow valleys between them, through 

which the mountain torrents rush; these valleys 

spread out as they approach the coast, and the | 
ridges become more rounded and accessible. After | 
reconnoitring the ground for some time, Vahaore | 
recollected a place where they might pass the night, | 
which he thought was not far distant. He there- 
fore immediately began to break a road, which he 
continued for about a quarter of a mile along the 
ridge. He then reached a place where the descent 
might be made, which, however, to all appearances, 
presented as few facilities for the purpose as any 
they had before looked at. They, however, tried it, 
and after a hard scramble reached, about sunset, the 
place he sought. The descent was estimated to be 
about two thousand feet, and was performed partly- 
by leaping from tree to tree, and partly by lowering 
one another by ropes over precipitous ledges from 
ten to twelve feetin height. In the words of Sacket, 
‘ No man in his senses ever went down such a place 
before, and none but a fool would attempt to do so 
again.’ At the foot of the descent lay the first val- 
ley, and they found themselves among groves of the 
wild banana (fahies)."’ 


It having been determined to make a thorough 
examination of the group of the Samoan Islands, | 
Tutuila, as the most central, was selected for | 
their station :— 


“The men of Tutuila are a remarkably tall fine- 
looking set, with intelligent and pleasing coun- | I 
tenances. In comparison with the Talhitians, they | I 
would be called sedate. The women are far from 
being good-looking, with the exception of some of 
thé younger ones. They are remarkably domes- 
tic and virtuous, exhibiting a strange contrast to 
those of Tahiti. Here there is no indiscriminate 
intercourse, the marriage tie is respected, and 
parents are extremely fond of their offspring. The 
inhabitants are disposed to be hospitable to strangers, 
although they expect remuneration for it. Travel- | 
ling is generally believed to be safe throughout the | 
island of Tutuila, and the natives, as far as our ex- | 

erience goes, are not the blood-thirsty race they 

ave been reported to be, The unfavourable esti- 
mate of their character has, I presume, been derived 
from those who first knew them, and particularly 
from their attack upon the expedition of La Perouse. 
Of this conflict I obtained the following particulars 
from the Rev. Mr. Murray, who had them from an 
old man, who was a witness of the affray. The 
latter is the only individual now alive in the settle- 
ment who was present when it occurred, and his 
testimony was corroborated by others who had 
heard of it from those who witnessed the scene. 
On the mornjng of the massacre, the vessel stood 
in towards the land. About noon the boats went 
ashore, as recorded by La Perouse, and while 
on shore, a number of canoes, belonging to the 
island of Upolu (to which Tutuila was at the 
time subject), went from the shore, and pro- 
ceeded directly to the vessels. When these 
canoes were alongside, a young man in one of them 
laid his hand on an iron bolt in some part of the 
ships, with the intention, it was supposed, of steal- 
ing it. He was fired upon by the French. The 
ball passed through his shoulders, and mortally 
wounded him. The natives, on seeing the effect of 
the shot on one of their number, were greatly 
enraged, and immediately left the vessels, and j 
hastened to the shore, where they found the boats 
that had gone to get water. On reaching them, they 
began the attack, which resulted in the massacre of 
M. De Langle, and of those who were with him on 
shore. When the natives began this attack, the 
great body of the French were absent from their 
boats; some were in the bushes gathering plants, 
and others talking to the females. On the com- 
mencement of the disturbance, they all rushed 
towards their boats, and the confusion became 
general. The minute circumstances of the affray, 
farther than the above, cannot now be ascertained 
from the natives. They are, however, very clear in 
reference to the cause, and to those who were the 
actors in it, viz., the natives of Upolu. The Tu- 
tuilians maintain that they endeavoured to save the 


soon-as they dared to venture from the mountains, 
whither they had fled during the massacre, they 
collected the bodies, which they found in a state of 
nudity, dressed them in native cloth, and buried 
them in the beach, as they were accustomed to bury 
their own chiefs. 
ceeded at once to Upolu, which wil] account for 
their having been afterwards seen there, and recog- 
_ nized by the French. 
spot where they had buried the bodies, were not 
satisfactorily answered, How the carpenter’s son 
escaped is not known. 
at a village on the eastern part of the island. 
There appears to be mention made of a boy among 
the missing, in La Perouse’s account. 
chief of the district of Faleletai, was at the massacre 
of the party of La Perouse. 
thirteen years of age. | 
rence, and that three ot the Papalangi were killed. 
The perpetrators of the deed were some young chiefs 
from the district, who were on a ‘ malanga’ to 
Tutuila. 
or was the ‘ Malo’ party, aud domineered over the 
inhabitants of the other islands and districts.” 


Upolu, is suggestive :— 


‘him with the greatest composure. 





lives of the French; and, on the following day, as 





' 


The actors in the massacre pro- | 


Our inquiries relative to the 
He is said to be still living 
Levasii, a 


He was then a boy of 
He remembered the occur- 


At that time Aana district had the rule, 


The following incident, which took place at 


“At noon we descried the Peacock lying in the | 


harbour of Apia, and shortly afterwards I received 

a message from Captain Hudson, saying that my | 
presence was required on shore. 
it was not a business of such a nature as to cause 
detention, I left the Vincennes in the offing, while 


In the hope that | 


went ashore in my boat. On reaching the land, | 
found the chiefs engaged in the trial of a native | 


called Tuvai, who had killed an American named | 


Edward Cavenaugh, a native of New Bedford. Jt 


appeared that on Captain Hucson’s arrival the 
murderer was pointed out to h'm in the village, 
upon which he very properly determined to have 
the offender punished, and gave orders to have him 
arrested. He was in consequence seized in a house 
near the water, and carried on board the Peacock. 


Being taken by surprise, he offered no resistance to 
his capture. Captain Hudson then requested a 
conference with the neighbouring chiefs, who in 
consequence had assembled on the 27th. The fono, 
as such assemblies are called, was held in the coun- 
cil-house, or fale-tele, where the chiefs were collected. 
The Rev. Mr. Mills acted as interpreter on the 
occasion. Captain Hudson, through him, stated 
that the object of his having requested them to 
assemble was to bring the accused to a trial before 
them, in order that if his guilt were established, he 
might be brought to condign punishment: he then 
pointed out to. them the guilt and consequences of 
the crime of murder, and declared the course he 
had considered it his duty to adopt. The chiefs 
listened attentively to this address, and in reply, 
through the principal one, admitted that the man 
taken was in reality the guilty person, a fact known 
to every person upon the island. Captain Hudson 
then stated to them that it was absolutely necessary 
that Tuvai should be promptly punished, in order 
that others might be deterred from the commission 
of the same crime. He suggested, however, that in 
spite of the universal belief in Tuvai’s having 
commited the crime, it was proper that he should 
undergo a trial, or at least an examination, in order 
that he might have the privilege of being heard in 
his own defence. This suggestion being approved, 
Tuvai was brought on shore under amilitary guard, 
and placed in the centre of the building. He was 
an ill-looking fellow, of about twenty-eight years 
of age, and manifested no fear, but looked about 
The trial was 
simple enough: he was first asked by the chiefs 
whether he was guilty of the crime, to which he 
answered that he was; being next asked why he 
had committed it, he replied that he had done it in 
order to possess himself of the man’s property 
(clothes and a knife). The chiefs, among whom 
was Pea, of Apia, towhom the criminal was distantly 
related, made every effort in their power to save his 
life: stating that he was in darkness, and therefore 
unconscious of the guilt of the action, when he com- 
mitted the murder; that as they had but just 
emerged from heathenism they ought not to be 
subjected for past actions to laws they knew not; 
that these laws were made for people who occupied 


a more elevated station; that Tuvai was a poor 
man of no account, and was not a person of suff. 
cient importance to be noticed by a great people 
like us; that faa Samoa (the Samoan fashion) did 


| not allow men to be put to death in cold blood, but 


that after so long a time had elapsed, as in the 
instance before them, it admitted of a ransom 
Pea went on to say, that many bad acts had been 
committed upon natives by white men, with jm. 
punity, and asked whether the Christian religion 
sanctioned the taking of human life. He then 
appealed to our generosity to pardon the present 
crime, and assured us that no such offences should 
be committed in future. Pea had one of thom 
countenances which exhibits all that is passing ig 
the mind. It was ——— to see him at one time 
exhibiting a picture of whimsical distress at the 
idea of being compelled to put his kinsman to 
death, and immediately afterwards laughing at 
something ludicrous which had occurred to him, 
Pea was seconded in his endeavours by Vavasa, of 
Manono, one of the finest-looking of the chiefs, 
whose attitudes and movements were full of grace, 
and his manner exceedingly haughty and bold, 
In reply to their arguments, Captain Hudson stated, 
that however freely other sins might be forgiven, in 
consideration of their late benighted state. even the 
darkness of Paganism could not extenuate the crime 
of murder. He told them that the Scriptures said, 
‘Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 


-blood be shed ;’ that nothing but the life of the 


offender could satisfy the demands of justice, and 
that they must execute the criminal themselves, 
This announcement caused much excitement; the 
chiefs again asserted that they knew no such laws; 
that by the customs of Samoa, the anger of the 
friends and relations ofa person who had been killed 
was to be appeased by a present from the criminal 
or his relations, and by a form of submission, which 
consisted in knocking their heads three times on 
the ground. To this it was replied, that the guilt 
of the prisoner had been proved and admitted—he 
must die. The chiefs, after much reluctance, con- 
sented, but expressed great repugnance to an 
immediate execution. They urged in the most 
strenuous manner, that the criminal should be car- 
ried on board ship, and executed there, or that he 
should be taken to some uninhabited island and left. 
These alternatives were refused by Captain Hudson, 
and the chiefs seemed in great di-tress. At this 
point of the discussion, the Vincennes was announced 
as being in sight, and the proceedings were sus- 
pended. An officer was immediately despatched, 
who, as has been already mentioned, boarded that 
vessel off the harbour. When I landed, I found 
the assembly anxiously awaiting the result of my 
arrival, Captain Hudson and myself had a private 
interview, in which he detailed all the facts, and 
stated that it had been his intention to compel the 
chiefs to make all the preparations for the execution, 
but before it was carried into effect to come forward 
and reprieve the criminal, at the same time request- 
ing Mr. Mills to make an appropriate speech, stating 
the reasons for the pardon. After a full discussion 
of the whole subject, we came to the conclusion, 
that it would be best to transport the criminal to 
some other island; for it appeared probable that 
this would have a better effect than even his exect- 
tion, as it would be longer remembered, while to 
cause him to be put to death might naturally excite 
a desire of revenge. This decision was at once com- 
municated to the chiefs, with a statement, that in 
conformity with the laws of Tahiti in such cases, 
Tuvai should be transported toa desert island where 
he would never again have an opportunity of killing 
a white man. The chiefs, though evidently relieved 
from the most intense part of theirdistress, were still 
much affected bythisdecision. The prisoner wasthen 
ordered to be taken on board the Peacock, whither he 
was followed by a crowd of natives, with many tears 
and lamentations, among whom his wife was the most 
affected. Among others, Pea, the chief of Apia, to 
whom, as has been stated, the prisoner was related, 
was very much distressed and excited. Unable to 
vent his rage and trouble in any other manner, be 
spent it upon the crowd around him, striking 18 al 
directions with a huge stem of a cocoa-nut leaf, by 
which he soon dispersed them. I felt a curiosity 





see what effect the sentence would have upon 
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~isoner. Death he would have suffered without 
ee a murmur; but when he heard he was to 


be taken from his native land, his firmness was 
overcome, and he was observed to shed tears. He 
made no resistance to his being removed on board 
ship, but after he got there he said he would rather 
be put to death and buried in his own native island, 
than banished to a desert one. After this difficult 
business was arranged, they brought their own 
grievances before me, and particularly their com- 
Jaints against the American whalers. They said 
that some of them had evaded their port-charges, 
and refused to pay for the provisions with which 
they had been furnished. To this I replied that I 
was ready to indemnify them for their losses, and 
should ask no other proof of them than their own 
statement. They appeared struck with the unex- 
ted liberality of this offer ; but, after consultation, 
as if to manifest a corresponding feeling, declined 
toacceptit. I then informed them that their port- 
charges for the squadron should be paid, which 
ve much satisfaction, particularly to old Pea, who 
would derive the principal benefit from them. The 
fono then broke up in great good humour. Pea and 
some of the other chiefs were very anxious to hear 
from me what sort of an island Tuvai was to be put 
upon. They asked many questions in relation to 
it, and always among the first, whether there would 
be any cocoa-nut trees, Nature’s first and best gift 
to them, upon it. Wishing to make the intended 
punishment as terrible as possible to them, I always 
replied that there would be none whatever. After 
Tuvai was again on board ship, old Pea paid him a 
visit, in the course of which the former melted into 
tears, howled bitterly, and begged that he might be 
taken on shore to be put to death, in order that his 
body might be buried in his native soil. It appeared 
from information that we received, that this was a 
part of a concerted plan to obtain a farther commu- 
tation of his sentence, and that this affecting inter- 
view was got up in order to excite our sympathies. 
Finding it did not produce the desired effect, old 
Pea went about the ship with a doleful visage, ex- 
claiming, ‘ Eoloisa-ia-tu Tuvai’—have compassion 
on Tuvai.”” 
The result of this adventure will appear in our 
next notice. 





History and Anti 
Church. By i 
C. Dolman. 


CoxTROVERSIAL history is a distinguishing fea- 
ture of English literature; there is no other 
country that offers a battle-field for theological 
and — controversy in every page of its 
annals, and a multitude of guestiones vexate in 
every great event of its national existence. The 
claims of Rome to supremacy over the ancient 
churches of the Britons and the Anglo-Saxons 
are controverted with as much heat and zeal as 
if the solution of the question was to determine 
whether the Palace of Lambeth should be subor- 
dinate to St. James’s or St. Peter's, whether the 
Bishop of London should receive his appoint- 
ment from Downing Street or the Vatican, and 
whether the question of preaching in surplices 
should be decided by a rescript from the Pro- 

ganda, or a letter to the mayor of Exeter. 

isputants would save themselves much time 
and trouble, if before entering the arena they 
bestowed a little thought on the value of the 
matter in issue; the Pope would have his right 
to allegiance over the present generation of 

nglishmen not a whit strengthened if the 
Ancient Britons and Ancient Saxons were 
Proved to have been the most devoted slaves 
that ever paid homage to the triple crown; and 
that right, if it had any reasonable foundation, 
Would not be in the slightest degree weakened 
Loe tne — and Saxons were shown to 

ave been as violent enemies of popery as the 
wildest of Cromwell’s puritans. he | hae Poon 
of ages of barbarism are not binding on ages of 
civilization ; we are no more bound to accept 
the ecclesiastical ordinances of the Anglo-Saxons 


uities of the Anglo-Saxon 
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than to receive their Wittenagemote instead of 
the reformed Parliament. 

Many modern writers have been anxious to 
show that the Anglican church had an ancestry 
extending inet the age of the Tudors, and 
have therefore laboured to establish the ecclesi- 
astical independence of the Anglo-Saxons; but 
they seem to have forgotten that this, however 
clearly demonstrated, would not affiliate the 
Reformation to that ancient tree: there was an 
interruption of five centuries between the reigns 
of William the Conqueror and the reign of 
Henry VIII., a gap in the line of descent quite 
sufficient to overthrow all genealogical preten- 
sions. On the other hand, the Romish dis- 
putants would really gain nothing for their 
church if the Anglo-Saxon question were de- 
cided in their favour; the papacy in the ninth 
and tenth centuries had not assumed the form 
nor advanced the pretensions which it did in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ; and it by 
no means follows that those who recognized the 
primacy of the see of Rome would submit to its 
supremacy, and the supremacy itself is capable 





of every variety of interpretation, froma merely 
nominal authority toan absolute despotism. There | 
is no doubt that the Anglo-Saxons protested | 
against the extreme sense of the papal supre- | 
macy; they refused to recognize the validity of 
the Pope’s grant of their kingdom to William of | 
Normandy, and argued the matter pretty stoutly 

at the battle of Hastings; when defeated, they 

were subjected to the pains and penalties of | 
non-conformity, a process which went far to| 
strengthen them in dissent. 

On the other hand, the Anglo-Saxons gave 
manifest proof of their conformity to the Latin 
church, by using the Latin language and Latin 
liturgy. It must, however, be confessed, that 
the Latin language was a necessary element in 
their conversion. We hold it to be demonstrable 
that a new religion can be effectively conveyed 
only through the medium of a new language. 
There are Teutonic scholars who tell us that we 
could dispense with all the Latin words naturalized 
in our language, and supply their place with de- 
rivatives from Saxon roots; for instance, instead 
of ‘the impenetrability of matter,”’ we might 
say, “ the unthoroughfursiveness of stuff:’’ but 
this would be impossible with theological terms, 
which, if translated, would infallibly connect 
themselves with associations inconsistent with 
their technical signification. We doubt whether 
the hierarchy would have assumed a corporate 
form had episcopus been translated “ oversecr”’ 
instead of ‘“ bishop,” and presbyter “elder” in- 
stead of “ priest.”” It is one of the greatest 
difficulties which Protestant missionaries have 
to encounter, that the theological terms of idola- 
trous nations are so associated with idolatrous 
usages, that they constantly mean one thing 
when the congregation understands another: 
Anglo-Saxon, in the age of Augustine, was 
hardly more cultivated than the languages of 
the islanders in the Pacific; and we greatly 
doubt whether the Romish missionaries would 
have converted the Heptarchy had they not 
taught the people an ecclesiastical language free 
from all danger of ancient associations. 

Dr. Lingard has bestowed great care on the | 
question of tithes, and has shown them to have | 
been originally voluntary oblations. The vo- 
lition, however, does not appear to have been 
very strong or very constant, for Alcuin, when 
dissuading Charlemagne from imposing tithes 
on the recently converted Saxons, says, ‘‘ Nos in 
fide Catholicé nati, enutriti et edocti, vix con- 
sensimus substantiam nostram pleniter deci- 
mare; quanto magis tenera fides et infantilis 
animus, et avara mens illarum largitati non con- 
sentit.” Dr. Lingard, indeed, quotes an answer 
from the householders of Kent to King 2thel- 





stan, in which they declared themselves “ willing 
and anxious” (cupidi et voluntarii) to pay tithes. 
This was pucbably somewhat analogous to the 
case of the “volunteers” from the bis wry 
militia, who were sent fettered and guarded to 
the place of embarkation. It is of more import- 
ance to determine whether the Anglo-Saxon 
system of tithe can be quoted as a precedent for 
that which exists in the present day :— 

* Not a single national document relative to the 
subject has come down to us, in which the right of 
the poor to a considerable portion of the tithe is not 
distinctly recognized. In the compilation, which 
goes under the name of Archbishop Egbert, we 
meet with the following canon: * Let the mass-priests 
themselves receive the tithes from the people, and 
keep a written list of the names of all who have 
given, and divide, in presence of men fearing God, 
the tithe according to the authority of the canons ; 
and choose the first portion for the adornment of the 
church, and let them distribute humbly and merci- 
fully with their own hands the second portion for the 
benefit of poor and wayfaring men; and then may 
they retain the third portion for themselves,’ To the 
same effect it is enjoined in a canon passed during 
the reign of Edgar, that priests dispense the people’s 
alms, so as to please God, and accustom them to 
alms: ‘and right it is that one portion be set apart 
for the clergy, the second for the need of the church, 
and the third for the need of the poor.’ Nor let it be 
supposed that this distribution was commanded by 
ecclesiastical authority only: in 1015 it was con- 
firmed by the legislature : * And respecting tithe, the 
king and his witan have chosen and decreed, as is 
right, that one-third part of the tithe go to the 
reparation of the church, and a second part to the 
servants of God (the ministers), and the third to 
God’s poor, and to needy ones inthraldom. It has, 
indeed, been pretended that this division concerned 
the larger monastic establishments only ; but the 
contrary is evident from the fullowing passage in the 
charge of Bishop Wulfsine, which was delivered to 
the parish priests of the diocese, and regarded the 
tithes of their churches :—‘ The holy fathers have 
appointed that men pay their tithe unto God's 
church: and let the mass-priest go to, and divide it 
into three ; one part for the repair of the church, 
and another for the poor, and the third for God’s ser- 
vants who have the care of the church.” 

Of the Monastic Institutions among the 
Anglo-Saxons, Dr. Lingard has written in a 
spirit of candour and fairness; he points out the 
abuses to which such communities are liable, 
and does not conceal the fact that such abuses 
frequently prevailed. On the other hand, he 
contends that the monks were foremost in com- 
municating the knowledge of the industrial arts, 
and the taste for the fine arts, which are the 
most efiicient agents of civilization. In parti- 
cular, he shows how much was accomplished by 
their exertions in improving the cultivation of 
the soil :— 

“The estates of the lay proprietors were culti- 
vated by the compulsory labour of bondmen and 
theowas, or slaves: but in every monastery the 
greater number of the brotherhood was devoted to 
the occupation of husbandry ; and the superior cul- 
tivation of their farms quickly demonstrated the dif- 
ference between the industry of those who worked 
through motives of duty, and of those whose only 
object was to escape the loss of their holdings, or 
the lash of the surveyor. Of the lands bestowed on 


| the monks, a considerable portion was originally wild 


and uncultivated, surrounded by marshes, or covered 
with forests, They preferred such situations for the 
sake of retirement and contemplation ; and as they 
were of less value, they were more freely bestowed by 
their benefactors. But every obstacle of nature and 
soil was subdued by the unwearied industry of the 
monks. The forests were cleared, the waters drained, 
roads opened, bridges erected, and the waste lands 
reclaimed. Plentiful harvests waved on the coast 
of Northumbria, and luxuriant meadows started from 
the fens of the Girvii. The superior cultivation of 
several counties in England is originally owing to the 
labours of the monks, who, at this early period, were 
the parents of agriculture as well as of the arts,” 
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Liturgical variations in the Anglo-Saxon ser- 
vice from the established Roman form have been 
studiously adduced to maintain the ancient in- 
dependence of the English church: Dr. Lingard 
investigates the question with abundance of 
learning ; but, in fact, there was no rubrical uni- 
formity in England previous to the Reforma- 
tion. In the introduction to the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer this is very clearly stated, ‘‘ Whereas 
heretofore there hath been great diversity in 
saying and singing in churches within this realm, 
some following Salisbury use, some Hereford 
use, and some the use of Bangor, some of York, 
and some of Lincoln; now from henceforth all 
the realm shall have but one use.” In fact, 

reat latitude on this subject was allowed by 
ope Gregory, in his original instructions to the 
missionaries :— 

* * You know, brother,’-he says to Augustine, ‘ the | 
customs of the church of Rome, in which you have 
been bred up. But my will is, that whatever prac- 
tice you may discover which in your opinion will be 
more acceptable to God, you establish it in the new 
church of the Angles, without considering the place 
of its origin, whether it be the Roman, or Gallican, 
or any other church. For things are not to be loved 
on account of the places from which they come, but 
places are to be loved on account of the good things 
which they produce. Wherefore, whatever you find 
in any church, pious, religious, and proper, select it, 
and bind it up in one body, and deposit it among 
the Angles, for the customary observance of their 
church.’ ” 

Dr. Lingard minutely describes the rites and 
ceremonies of the Anglo-Saxons, and inciden- 
tally throws light on their domestic habits and 
usages. We find that they had the same custom 
of “waking the corpse” which is still charac- 
teristic of the lower orders of Irish :— 

“The lower classes retained the wakes of their 
pagan forefathers, with many customs which were 
condemned, but could not be suppressed by ecclesi- 
astical authority. ‘Ye shall not,’ says the canon to 
the mass-priest, ‘make merry over men deceased, 
nor shall ye repair to the corpse, unless ye be in- 
vited thereto ; and when ye are invited thereto, then 
forbid ye the heathen songs of the laymen, and their 
loud cachinnations ; and neither eat ye, nor drink ye, 
where the corpse lieth therein, lest ye be imitators 
of the heathenism, which they there commit.’ ” 

Without directly abandoning the miraculous 
legends which form so large a part of the his- 
tory of the Anglo-Saxon church, Dr. Lingard 
takes a much lower view of them than Mr. New- 
man and his followers. He justly ascribes many 





of these relations to the intensity of their belief 
in Providential interpositions :— 

* Hence was generated a predisposition to invest 
every unexpected or wished-for event with a super- 
natural character, to see in it the evident handy- 
work of the Almighty. A dream often would be 
taken for a vision or a warning from heaven ; a con- 
jecture, afterwards verified by the event, be con- 
verted into a prophecy ; an occurrence in conformity 
with the object of their prayer, be pronounced a 
special interposition of the divine power; and nar- 
ratives of distant and surprising cures, be admitted 
without inquiry, and on the mere testimony of the 
relators. It cannot be denied that this remark will 
apply to many of the facts recorded as miracles in 
our ancient writers. Their previous disposition of 
mind has led them into error: it was, however, an 
error of the head, not of the heart ; one which might 
argue a want of science and discernment, but not of 
religion and piety.” 

The chapters on the state of science and 
literature in England previous to the Danish 
invasion, add little to the information which has 
been long before the public; and the same may 
be said of the account given of King Alfred’s 
efforts to reform the abuses which followed from 
these invasions. There is more novelty in the 
vindication of the character of St. Dunstan from 
the charges brought against him by Carte, and 
adopted by Hume and Henry. Dr. Lingard 


| *T am allthat has been, that shall be ; and none among 


| been raised, and she is a thing of nought. 
| saith the Lord God, I will destroy the idols, 


| near our tent, fallen upon its face in a hole. 








convicts the accusers of falsification of parts of 
the evidence, but he leaves enough unshaken to 
justify the condemnation of the ambitious church- 
man as one who sought to make the crosier 
more potent than the sceptre. 


Dr. Lingard is an admirable historian when- 


ever he forgets that he is a controversialist ; he 
exaggerates the closeness of the communion 
between the Anglo-Saxon church and the Papal 
See, as much as it is under-rated by his Pro- 
testant opponents. There is in both the common 
error that the signification of words and phrases 
is invariable; now there is nothing more certain 
than that men had different notions of what con- 
stitutes the Catholicity of the Christian Church 
in different ages: a federated episcopal aristo- 
cracy was the predominant notion at the Coun- 
| cil of Nice ; a papal monarchy was the ideal of 
the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
these two ideals there is abundant room both for 
conformity and non-conformity, and sufficient 
opportunity for literary tournaments between 
such champions as emulate the knights in the 
old story, and look only at one side of the 
shield. 


Between 





A Journey from Naples to Jerusalem, by way of 
Athens, Egypt, and the Peninsula of Sinai, 
including a Trip to the Valley of Fayoum: to- 
gether with a Translation of M. Linant de 
Bellefonds’ ‘ Mémoire sur le Lac Meris.’ By 
Dawson Borrer, Esq. 

(Second Notice.) 

WE should be doing injustice to our young tra- 

veller, if we did not present a specimen of his 

manner of moralizing antiquity. Visiting the 
site of Memphis, he gives utterance to these 
orthodox reflections :— 

“The seat of the worship of Osiris is no more! 
the temple of Vulcan, raised by the good king, and 
dedicated tothe ‘ Supreme Being,’ is altogether gone ! 
the shrine of the goddess Venus is wasted away! 
and so are all the thousand palaces and temples of 
this city, whose magnificence was such as it was 
deemed could never die! Great and famous as she 
was, yet now her very situation is doubted and dis- 
cussed by learned men; and if this is her site where 
we now were encamped, Noph is truly ‘ waste and 
desolate..—‘Her princes were deceived ;’ her day 
is darkened, and a cloud has covered her, and a few 
fragments of her ruins alone are worthy of note. 
Amongst these we noticed an ancient capital of a 
marble column, with the sculptured head of Isis 
upon it, easily recognized by the ears similar to those 
of her symbol, the cow. There lay the representa- 
tion of that goddess, half buried in the slimy mud, 
upon whose statues was read the proud inscription, 


But her veil has now 
‘Thus 


mortals has taken off my veil!” 


and I will cause their images to cease out of 
Noph.’ One enormous fragment of a statue was 


Whether it is of * Sesostris, King of kings, and Lord 
of lords, who subdued this country by his arms,’ 
who can say? Of whatever mighty hero it is a re- 
presentative, his position is neither dignified nor 
becoming at present. Its measurement is twenty- 
two paces. It is one vast block of red granite, and 
the features are finely cut, giving that mild expression 
generally produced by the Egyptian chisel. This 
piece of sculpture has been noticed by many travel- 
lers. It belongs, we were told, to the British Museum, 
and surely it is well worth bringing off, for though 
colossal in magnitude, its relative proportions are 
beautiful, so that it may be termed elegant, vast as it 
is. * * From what we had seen of the land and 
its inhabitants during this short excursion, we could 
but ery, ‘ How has the usurping brother of the good 
Osiris too well succeeded in effacing all traces of civi- 
lization! Typhon, in the form of barbarism, with- 
out question still sways his sceptre over Egypt. We 
had marked choked-up canals, ruined embankments, 
uncultivated wastes, where a little industry might 


science and attention might have kept the desert 
within its limits; cities, once encircled with flocks 


and herds, once crowded with the polished subjects 
of Osiris, now half buried in barren sands, duets 
ruins; the cunning jackal and the fierce hyena their 
only inhabitants! And as to the population of those 
portions of the country which Nature forbids to 
become desert, ever distributing fertility over the sur 
face by the annual fattening floods of her great shes 
forming rich beds for vegetation, which require 
merely scattering of seed to become a garden, there 
we beheld men, women, and children, often naked 
and always bedaubed with colours and tattooed, 
either sprawling in idleness, amongst wigwams of 
mud of the most barbarous construction, and reeking 
with dirt and vermin, or, perhaps, males and 
females sweltering in the sun in gangs, with q 
Government overseer, armed with a hippopotamus 
hide whip, urging them to labour with tools that the 
most primitive sivages might smile at. And as to 
decency and morality amongst the Fellah population 
of Egypt, they may be said to be utterly unknown, 
Indeed, from all I have heard and what little I have 
seen, I should very much doubt whether amongst the 
most remote savages, such bestiality and total depri- 
vation of all ideas of decency could be met with as 
amongst those of that race not inhabiting the imme. 
diate neighbourhood of the metropolis, where 
perhaps, they may be a little more polished, as far as 
exterior decency is concerned.” 


Mr. Borrer’s notions on oriental slavery are 
very different from those of Mr. Warburton, 
which we quoted some time back :— 


“That the slaves, in Egypt, after purchase, are, 
generally speaking, humanely treated, and become 
perfectly happy in the families they are in, being 
often regarded as members rather than slaves, so 
that, weaned from old affections, they enjoy life to 
the full, is well confirmed by those who have had 
good opportunities of proving the truth of that state- 
ment. But how horrible their sufferings from the 
time they were seized by the brutal slave-hunters 
until they arrive at their ultimate destinations! An 
order isgiven fora grand slave hunt ; the unfortunate 
negroes, blockaded in their mountain villages by the 
Pasha’s troops, deprived of access to the springs of 
water, and of all means of adding to their miserable 
stores of food, often kill themselves, their wives, and 
children, rather than surrender to the coward mon- 
sters who are lying in wait for them. Or in some 
cases, where the village, from its position or other- 
wise, may not be capable of offering any defence, 
the inhabitants fly to the caves in the mountains; 
but the merciless invaders of their homes are too 
well acquainted with such places of refuge, and, 
scouring the mountains, light fires of suffocating 
combustibles at the mouths of every hollow that can 
possibly afford shelter, thus driving those to come 
forth who are not desperate enough to prefer death 
to captivity. The razzia at last over, the troops 
collect their captives into a body, and, fettering 
them with galling straps and huge weights to prevent 
their running away, drive them on with blows of 
musket-butts and scourges, or tying them, dying 
with fatigue, to camels, drag them, until again they 
have arrived at the station from whence they started 
for the hunt. Then the wretched negroes that have 
survived the fatigues and cruelties of the march are 
drafted off, some into the regiments as recruits, some 
to the soldiers as slaves by way of pay, whilst others, 
especially the youngest and best-looking, are deli- 
vered up to the merchants, who convey them to Cairo, 
Constantinople, or wherever the regular mart may 
be. If half of those seized survive the atrocities of 
the razzia and the march, it is considered an excel 
lent speculation ; but often a far greater number fall 
victims, before their ruthless captors, or the as ruth- 
less merchants, can make money of them. As to 
the Gellahs, or slave merchants, their brutal ill- 
usage of the boys and girls during the time they are 
bringing them down the Nile often causes them 
heavy losses; many of the children jumping over 
board and drowning ; moreover, numbers of the males 
being mutilated for guardians for the Moslem harems, 
do not survive the operation, which is performed in 
the most barbarous manner. I was indeed informed 
on good authority, whilst at Cairo, that on an 





gather the richest crops ; tracts of sand, where a little 





average, of a thousand castrates scarcely four hun- 
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dred survive. They are accordingly sold at great 


* ” 

Pthe bearings of this on the “ greatest happi- 
ness principle” are obvious. Our author's 
‘ourney from Suez to Sinai is well described. 
With his usual good sense, he remarks that 
tradition has flown from mountain to mountain, 
from peak to peak, dubious which is truly the 
‘Mount of God;’ and, in fact, Jebel Serbal, 
Jebel Catharine, and Jebel Misa, have each, at 
different times, been held as the identical Sinai 
of the Mosaic record; doctors, accordingly, are 
found to differ in their decisions: enough, that 
Sinai is the name generally admitted to have 
been applied to the whole range, including 
Horeb and other peaks. The following story is 
amusing :— 

“One of the members of the convent, whom we 
had christened ‘ Peter,’ generally had his meals with 
us, and both his appearance and his appetite be- 
tokened that it was a happy time for him. He wasa 
Greek, an Athenian schoolmaster once upon a time ; 
put his brain having become weakened, it appeared 
that his friends had wisely sent him to this remote 
convent as a lunatic asylum. Often this strange 
being amused us much with relations of his che- 
quered life ; not the least curious incident of which 
was a journey he professed to have made to the 

et Saturn, where the scenery and inhabitants 
seem to have afforded him exquisite satisfaction, but 
more particularly the courtesy of some fair spirits he 
there met, and the wonders of a city marvellous in 
magnitude and beauty, the luxuries and delights of 
which had evidently captivated Peter’s heart. The 
solidity of the matter composing the ring of the 
planet he well attested, thus setting at rest any 
necessity for further disputation on that point in the 
Galileo world. Peter was a slight well-formed 
figure, having a good Grecian physiognomy, except- 
ing as to the forehead, which was low, and over- 
hanging clear grey eyes, fraught with the restlessness 
of insanity: his abilities evidently were naturally 
good; Italian, French, Greek, and Arabic he was 
equally master of, and, moreover, had a slight know- 
ledge of English. But we found him at last rather 
too encroaching to be agreeable; a disposition which 
he impressed upon us by getting one day into a 
grievous rage, upon finding one of us occupying his 
accustomed seat at our hospitable board; neither 
was he a great respecter of the property of others, 
making a confusion of ‘meum’ and ‘tuum ;’ indeed, 
before we bade him adieu, stealing a keepsake of no 
less value than a compass and a thermometer, and 
upon our making search for it, he expostulated with 
us for showing so great an anxiety concerning it; 
‘for said he, ‘I shall doubtless find it when you 
are gone, and will keep it for you till you are this 
way again.” He did find it after our departure, as 
he predicted ; for some English travellers afterwards 
saw it in his possession, and, recognizing it as Dr. 
Stevenson's, even offered him money for it, that they 
might deliver it to its rightful proprietor; but Peter's 
conscience would not allow him to part with it at 
any price, saying, ‘’The Doctor will doubtless call 
for it some day,’ ”’ 

Our author's pleasure in visiting Jerusalem, 
seems to have been considerably spoiled by his 
doubt of the “ monkish traditions,” which pre- 
vented his satisfactorily identifying any spot 
with the facts of the sacred narrative. Some 
patches of description, however, are graphic, 
and his account of “the oak of Mamre” is 
interesting — 

“Descending again into the town, we mounted our 
horses towards the afternoon to pay a visit to a noble 
tree, beneath the shade of which, tradition says, 

f ministered to the angels of the Lord. * * 
It isa venerable tree indeed! its wide-spreading 
Jranches covering an enormous space of rich refresh- 
ng turf. Josephus, speaking of the Patriarch, says, 
Now Abraham dwelt near the oak called Ogyges; 

Place belongs to Canaan, not fur from the city of 

ebron,’ &c.; and again, ‘ Abram, as he sat by the 
ak at Mamre,’ &c. ; also, after reliiting the descent 
of Simon of Gerasa upon Hebron, and speaking of 
the great antiquity of the city, he relates,‘ There 
Salo there shown, at the distance of six furlongs 





the creation of the world.’ It is not impossible that 
this may be that same tree so mentioned by that 
ancient Jewish historian, though it can hardly be 
called a turpentine (or balsam) tree, being a prickly 
oak ; neither are there, as far as we observed, at the 
present day any other sort of trees around Hebron 
that would produce turpentine, or balsam. This 
species of oak being very slow in growing, the bulk 
of this individual tree announces its extreme age, 
the trunk being above twenty feet in girth. From 
the specimens I brought away, it proves to be of that 
species of oak known as the Quercus gramuntia, or 
‘ Holly-leaved Grammont oak,’ the acorns of which 
are edible; and the ancients believed that by them 
the tunny fish, in their passage from the ocean to the 
Mediterranean, were fattened, in those days when 
the shores of Andalusia were clothed with dark forests 
of this noble tree. * * * After takinga slight sketch 
of this revered tree, and having observed, to our 
sorrow, that time was working its destruction, (for a 
hole in the trunk betrayed its hollowness,) we caught 
our steeds, and, vaulting into the saddle, spurred off 
across a piece of tilled land, with our faces turned 
towards the town again. Hardly, however, had we 
gone a hundred yards from the spot, when a shout 
attracted our attention, and, looking back, we beheld 
a group of horsemen, evidently Franks, drawing near 
the ancient oak from the opposite direction, and, in 
another moment, hailed our lost friends, who, upon 
inquiry, proved not to have spent the past night, as 
we had done, upon luxurious divans, neither had they 
caroused o’er chicken pilau their Cyprian wine. Far 
from it! their couch had been the hard stony bed of 
the brook in the valley of Elah, where David slew 
Goliath of Gath, and their only sustenance the even- 
ing and the morning dew. It appeared that, after 
waiting some time for us at the gate of Jerusalem, 
where we should have met, they proceeded, not as 
we had by some mistake been led to suppose they 


Beit-Jibrin, to the north-west of Hebron ; and to- 
wards night, having wandered from their track, and 
entered a yillage to procure shelter or assistance, 
they obtained abuse and insult, couched in such 
terms that, turning their horses’ heads, they galloped 
out again far faster than they had entered, and, turn- 
ing out of the track to elude pursuit, reached the 
above valley. ‘There, in momentary fear of being 
attacked by the natives, they dared not pitch their 
tents, but, lying down in the bed of the brook, took 
turns in sleeping and in watching till the daylight broke 
again; when, stiff and half frozen, they stealthily 
moved off, and after divers adventures, (of which I 
now forget the particulars, they not having been im- 
pressed upon my memory by partaking of them,) 
they arrived where we now met. If they had been 
attacked, as they had every reason to expect might 
be the case, the Philistines would have suflered but 
little loss for their temerity it was supposed ; for, 
though our friends had one or two guns and several 
pistols, they were by some means without ammuni- 
tion, having only one loaded pistol, and the tent-poles 
for spears, to greet the enemy with. They hid, 
therefore, their money beneath the stones of the 
brook, least being vanquished and robbed the spoil 
should be great; whereas, thus concealed, it might 
have been afterwards regained by them.” 

Take another adventure, exceedingly curious: 
“ Hardly was our repast concluded, when the door 
of our apartment hastily burst open, and in rushed, 
streaming with blood, a servant of one of the party, 
who, after much howling, pointed to his face with 
deep sighs and groans, then howled and roared again 
at the sight of his own blood. Somewhat subduing 
his violent passion he related, that passing from the 
main street into the passage leading to our quarters, 
he found there a crowd, from which a Syrian darting 
forth accused him of being one of the party engaged 
in the Dhoheriyehan affair, demanding, at the same 
time, a further payment for the camels they had sup- 
plied to that party (an extortion which, as I have 
before stated, our Consul advised us not to give way 
to). Not having been one of the party, and being, 
therefore, perfectly ignorant of the circumstances, 
the man struggled to escape from the fellow’s grasp, 
who then made a stab at him with his sabre knife, 
which he, warding it from his breast, received on his 





asad 


from the city, a very large turpentine tree, and the 
report goes that this tree has continued ever since 


intended, towards Hebron, but upon the road to | 


cheek, and breaking away from his assailant fled to 
our room. * * Taking our arms we sallied forth. 
Jews and Jewesses crowded the narrow streets of the 
quarter, many of the latter very fair and of sweet ex- 
pression, but their faces now betokening deep anxiety. 
* * Demanding the way to the Governor's house, 
onward we marched in good order through the town, 
which now was in a state of great excitement and 
commotion—fierce expressions and ejaculations ever 
and anon reaching our ears from the surrounding 
multitude, That of ‘Down with the Djaours ; there 
is no Ibrahim Pasha over us now !’ (or words to that 
effect) being the most prevalent. The latter remark 
evidently referring to the summary vengeance the 
Egyptian ruler was wont to inflict in case of travellers 
being molested by those beneath his sway. Arrived 
at the palace, a wondrous mean one, and passing a 
dirty court, we were ushered into a very small room, 
where we found his honour, a man of noble stature 
and superior countenance. Rising, he invited us to 
the divan, and, stepping up, we sat cross-legged upon 
the carpet, and cried for justice—demanding the 
body of the criminal alive or dead. Sherbet was now 
brought in to sooth our feelings and allay our wrath ; 
and was handed round in neatly cut glass bowls. 
We each took some, but it proved of very inferior 
composition, and had not at all the desired effect : 
so the Governor rose and departed, under the plea 
of seeking the offender, finding neither his sherbet 
nor his arguments sufficiently persuasive to quiet us. 
The proceedings on our side were carried on by the 
Rev. Mr. Williams and Mr. Witts, the only two of 
the party who could speak a word of Arabic, except- 
ing a little Syrian boy these gentiemen had with them, 
who proved an excellent interpreter, though dealing 
much in hyperbole, clothing both questions and 
answers in such flowery and figurative garments, and 
accompanying hig Oriental eloquence with such im- 
passioned action, that in spite of our situation we 
were highly amused. The rest of us were mere spec- 
tators, which I for my part enjoyed amazingly, sip- 
ping my sherbet undisturbed, except when now and 
then called upon to put on an aspect of awful deter- 
mination. After sherbet came coffee ; and there we 
sat in deep consultation within this privy chamber or 
the Royal Palace for a considerable time, until at 
last it flashed upon our minds, that perhaps the 
Governor had played us a trick, and had vacated 
the seat of judgment until our departure. We there- 
fore sent messengers to find hiim, and at last received 
an express that his Highness could not succeed in 
discovering our intended victim, and would be very 
much obliged to us to move off. We considered this 
as a subterfuge and insult, and therefore determined 
to make ourselves as comfortable as possible in his 
privy chamber until satisfaction was rendered us. 
The hours were rapidly flying on; a mysterious 
silence pervaded the crowd without, and no Governor 
appeared, Anxious to proceed upon our journey, 
our patience began to flag, and our suspicions to in- 
crease that something unpleasant was hatching for 
us; when suddenly a sound was heard approaching 
—a great bustling in the outer court. Grasping our 
arms, we started on our feet, deeming the climax at 
hand, when, to our utter amazement, thirteen aged 
Israelites, with long white beards and flowing robes, 
Chief Rabbis of the Synagogue of Hebron, shuttled 
into the room, and, scrambling up to the divan, 
seized and hugged us in their arms, kissed our hands, 
our feet, and the lowest hem of our garments, put 
their fingers to their eyes, (by which we were to infer 
that we were as dear to them as the apple of the 
eye,) and bowed to the ground with a motion as of 
throwing dust upon their heads, Then, rending 
their garments, they took up a lamentation and bit- 
ter wailing, accompanied with most urgent prayers, 
beseeching us to relent from our purpose, and leave 
the city, out of compassion to them ; for otherwise, 
when we were gone, the Moslems would wreak their 
rage on them because we were lodging in their quarter. 
Thesuddenand affectionate descent of these venerable 
old gentlemen upon us for a time stupified us. For 
my own part, I was so out of breath with struggling 
in the embraces of an ancient patriarch, who had 
run me up into a corner, that, when escaped from 
the tempest of his affection, well nigh smothered 
and gasping thanksgivings for ultimate deliverance, 
I sat me down again upon the carpet, and seizing 





a cup half full of sherbet quaffed deeply, leay- 
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ing the rest of the party to make the best of it 
they could. Quiet somewhat succeeding this ex- 
traordinary scene, we assured our venerable assailants 
that our regret would be very great if we should risk 
bringing evil on their heads, but, the present case 
being one which concerned not only ourselves but all 
future travellers in those regions, it was but a neces- 
sary act of justice and precaution to protect our 
servants; we could not, therefore, forego our inten- 
tion of punishing the criminal if possible. They said 
no more, but groaning in the bitterness of their hearts, 
rose and went their ways. Two most striking person- 
ages were now ushered in, men of majestic aspect, 
whose long white beards, and tottering gait, betokened 
a venerable age, as did their costly robes the high 
authority they held within the city. One was per- 
fectly blind, and felt his way with a staff that he 
carried in his hand. Rising, wonderfully impressed 


with the dignity of their appearance, we moved for- | 


ward, and, assisting them to mount the platform of 
the divan, seated ourselves beside them upon the 
cushions. They then announced themselves as the 





Mufti and Cadi of the great city of El-Khulil, beg- | 


ged us not to persist in our dangerous demand, but 
to proceed upon our way in peace. ‘'The man,’ said 
they, ‘ who stabbed your servant, is a madman, he 
knew not what he did. Oh, by the love of Abraham, 
depart in peace! Be merciful! be merciful! in re- 
membrance of that patriarch and prophet, whom we 
alike revere !” 
nor eloquence would move us. Silence and looks of 
despair ensued. A crowd approached ; the tall figure 
of the Governor was there, and with him his * posse 
comitatus, encircling, to our astonishment, the often- 
der. Mr. Williams had seen the present Governor 
of Hebron at Jerusalem, and had received and broken 
bread with him in that city; and, the culprit proving 
to be the Governor’s own brother! he, addressing 
Mr. Williams, adjured him, ‘ by the sacred rights of 
hospitality,’ ‘by the bread they had broken together,’ 
to pursue the case no farther. A ray of hope lighted 


up for a moment the face of the culprit, which before | 


was distorted with such a remarkable expression of 
fear as I never before beheld depicted upon the face 
of man. Stepping forward he kissed the blood upon 
the cheek of his wounded victim. A scene ensued. 
A generous-hearted Moslem rushing forward bowed 
down his head to the earth, crying at the same time, 
*Oh! may [ suffer his punishment! may I suffer 
in his stead!” The Governor, drawing Mr. Williams 
aside, now offered him a most tempting and extraor- 
dinary bribe; viz., to introduce us, sub rosa, to the 
interior of the tomb of the patriarchs, that we might 
touch the very sepulchre of Abraham ; might tread 
the very cave of Machpelah, the precincts of which 
the foot of a professed Christian has never trod. This 
tempting offer was most stoically refused: most 
stoically, I say, for surely the itching humour of man 
to taste forbidden fruit was here sorely tried. Indeed 
it was a kind of ‘ porte patent,’ so tempting that, had 
I been alone, Iam not sure that I should thus be 


| persons 


*T'was of no avail, neither Abraham ' 


of which I have compressed as much as I could con- 
sistently with any hope of bringing the scene at all 
before the eyes of those who were not present.” 

This work is more replete with personal ad- 
ventures than most recent books of travels, and 
also in relation to the Holy City is more satis- 
factory in its details. The buoyancy of the 
style, significant of the youth of the writer, com- 
mends itself, as giving vigour, impetuosity, and 
spirit to the narrative, requisites too seldom 
realized. The writer is never dull, even when 
most grave; and there is frequently a serious- 
ness in his remarks, which indicates a sound 
and disciplined judgment. 





The Pilgrim of Beauty; the Cottager’s Sab- 
bath; and other Poems, now first collected. 
By S. Mullen. With 22 Vignettes. Chapman 
& Hall. 


Tue’ poetical spirit goes deeper than most 
believe ; the world’s business hides 
many a beating heart beneath a dingy waist- 
coat. Years since we read the poem which 
commences the volume before us; but both 
book and author seemed evanescent appear- 
ances; shadows which the same instant came 
and went. The Pilgrim in chase of Beauty 
stayed not with the world; and the world, occu- 
pied with its too stern realities, thought not for 
one moment of joining the idealist in his poetic 
pursuit. After awhile another poem, with the 


| same name in the pty « was printed, met a 





enabled now to act the trumpeter of stoicism, Carried | 
away by the impulse of the moment, I might at this 


time regret the offer, instead of rejoicing at it, as I 
now do, as having given us an opportunity of impress- 


ing upon the chief barbarian, by refusal of so tempt- | 


ing a bait, an Englishman’s sense of justice. To cut 
a long matter short, we, acting in capacity of both 
judge and jury, called witnesses, (one of whom, to 
our astonishment, stepped forward voluntarily from 
the crowd of Moslems, having, it is to be presumed, 
an old grudge against the prisoner,) and pronounced 
the man guilty. We had fully expected to behold 
the iniquitous physiognomy of the sheikh of Dhohe- 
riyeh when the culprit was produced; but it proved 
that that sheikh had bribed this man to execute his 
vengeance upon our party. The Governor offered 
to inflict bastinado ; but we deemed it better to for- 
ward a full statement of the case to our Consul at 
Jerusalem, and, rising, left the Governor in very 
great dudgeon ; for, as he said, he had rather half 
kill his brother than provoke the anger of the Pasha 
of Jerusalem. Raising himself to the full height of 
his noble stature as we drew off, waving his hand on 
high, and fixing his dark eyes, flashing with fire, upon 
our Arab sheikh, the leader of our escort, he thun- 
dered forth, * Beware, lest thy foot ever again press 
the soil of my territory !’ Thus terminated, as far as 
we were concerned, this curious adventure, the details 





critical eye or two, was listlessly noticed, and 
then disappeared. Now, to our surprise, we 
have both poems, with others, splendidly printed 
and illustrated; seemingly rich with many 
attractions, and quite as well off as if the public 
had so thumbed the previous issues as to wear 
them out, and then demanded a decorated edi- 
tion of the whole collected. That they have 
done no such thing the author himself, in his 
preface, candidly confesses. Printed his books 
might have been, but really never published till 
now. Meanwhile a lesson is read to those who 
clamour, somewhat inconsiderately, for abridged 
hours of labour. Not that we would discourage 
any reform in this respect, or throw any doubt upon 
the aphorism, dumah apocryphal, that “ wisdom 
cometh of leisure ;’’ but that we would separate 
it from a sickly desire for indulgence and ease, 
as distinguished from an opportunity for intel- 
lectual improvement. To ie latter, hard work, 
so far from being always opposed, is sometimes 
conducive. Mr. Mullen’s labours, as he tells 
us, “have never claimed so little as half of the 
twenty-four hours which compose the day ;”’ and 
we have known more than one instance of men 
who have been of necessity engaged in drudgery 
for even a greater number of hours, and yet have 
done remarkable things inliterature. With them, 
as with Mr. Mullen, (to quote again the language 
of the latter, ) ‘‘ the weariness of bodily fatigue has 
been forgotten in the exercise of the mind, and 
the actual sorrows of life have been subdued by 
imaginary griefs.’”” Whether or not, therefore, 
the cultivation of the mere taste may require 
the relaxation sought for, clear enough it is that 
Genius receives excitation from the sense of 
difficulty, and apprehends a triumph in the fact 
of having overcome it. Let, therefore, the 
question be put on its right ground—it is much 
to be desired that the hours of labour for all 
should be abridged as much as possible, yet we 
should not forget that whoever would attain ex- 
cellence must earn it; in other words, that it is 
not a cessation, but a change of labour which 
should be demanded, if the demand is meant to 
be fruitful of benefit. And even in regard to 
those who may, like Mr. Mullen, succeed in 
cultivating ‘‘ the accomplishment of verse” by 
reason of the leisure which they may find or 





make, it will be well they should be able to 
add, in his words, that “if perfection in the 
craft of authorship has not been attained, it js 
still a source of gratification that no Duty of life 
has been neglected in its pursuit.” 

From these general remarks we return to what 
ersonally concerns the writer of the Poems 
efore us, who tells the world that he is not an 

author by profession, nor has he the slightest 
hope of profit in their publication. His ex 
rience justifies an opposite inference, and he js 
not disposed to quarrel with the judgment of 
the public. With a natural tendency to the 
exercise of the imagination, his avocations, from 
a very early age, have been of a most engrossj 
character. Such as his pieces are, they now 
appear before the bar of the public, whose fiat 
the author boasts that he shall abide without 
vanity and without impatience. If the ability 
exists to make them better, the time is wanting; 
and while disposed to be grateful for honest 
censure, he is far too proud to solicit praise, 
His hopes are not sanguine; and, under any 
circumstances, the negative comfort of the old 
proverb will remain to him—“ Blessed is he 
that expecteth nothing, for then he shall not be 
disappointed.” There is manly resolution in 
this, at any rate; and proof enough, in the style 
in which his volume is got up, that his “ neither 
inactive nor unchequered life” has not been an 
unprofitable one; that he has wisely made busi- 
ness his chief concern, and literature his recre- 
ation. And lo! here he hath his reward, in the 
ability to vindicate the talent entrusted to him 
in a splendid collection of the results, 

Mr. Mullen speaks somewhat modestly when 
he disavows “ the craft of authorship ;” for there 
are indeed few versemen who can write the 
Spenserian stanza with more grace and vigour 
than is displayed in his two greater poems— 
‘The Pilgrim of Beauty’ and ‘ The Cottager's 
Sabbath.’ True, it is rather the Byronic form 
of it (as written in the two first cantos of ‘ Childe 
Harold,’) than the genuine Spenserian; but 
that, though a less sweet, is nevertheless a well 
sustained and harmonious measure, requiring a 
master’s hand. 

The leading poem has been much improved 
since our first acquaintance with it, so much 80, 
indeed, that it will be better to consider it as a 
new one altogether. It now opens with a de 
scription of its hero :— 

A gentle Pilgrim, in a lonely dell, 

Where Druid oaks were mossed with hoary age,‘ 

Was bowed in prayer, and as he bowed there fell 

A pleasant sunbeam on his features sage, 

Which lit them like a missal’s golden page. 

Deep lines experience on his brow had traced, 

And sober thought had cooled wild passion’s rage; 


Long flowing locks his ample shoulders graced ; 
His garb was humble grey; a staff his hand embraced. 


His noble brow was bare, and smooth, and high ; 

His face was pale, its colour bright and clear ; 

llis lofty form rose graceful to the eye; 

His soft voice fell like music on the ear, 

And cast a spell on all who chanced to hear; 

His mouth was small, lips delicate and thin ; 

His eyes were blue, yet calm and free from fear; 

A curling beard descended from his chin : 

And his elastic step was buoyant from within. 

This serves to make the poem seem less di- 
dactic. The Pilgrim, however, is no individual 
character, but an abstract type of humanity, 
eternally allured by the unseen Spirit of Beauty 
through all progressions of growth and all ex- 
periences of forms, in chase of that erfection 
which is not to be realized in material life, and 
awaits eternity for its a developement. Mr. 
Mullen’s pilgrim is accordingly neither exclu- 
sively a poet nor a philosopher, neither a scien- 
tific man nor an artist, but all of them in = 
according to the —— of the argument. We 
can only take a glance at one or two. 
phases. The poet thus expresses his er 4 
faction with the world as it is, contrasted wi 
what it ought to be :— 
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rod . . 
“ s is Life!” the pensive Pilgrim cried ; 
| pel are men for endless life designed ! 
Alas, how paltry is all human pride! 
What dark delusions mystify the mind, ; 
Tsurp man’s thoughts, and strike his spirit blind !— 
With half the pains these thoughtless mortals take 
To catch vain shadows, they might surely find 
Some tranquil bliss their fevered souls to slake: 

But life is all a dream, from which in death we wake! 


«“ Ah what is Wealth, for which men fondly sigh, 
* and pine, and pinch, and toil. and sweat, and swear ? 

A fearful trust for those who have to die, 

‘and disenrobed before their God appear! 

What boots it then the pomp they used to wear! 

Will Justice fail a strict account to claim? 

‘What mean,’ she asks, ‘ the bitter cries I hear ? 

Are these thy brethren, clothed in rags and shame? , 
Here, bind the selfish wretch, and turn his gold to flame! 


«And what is Trade?—A systematic code 

Of legal theft; an universal lie; 

A heartless form; a deeply cunning mode 

Of tricks and feints to catch the foolish fry, 

Who rush in shoals where Fashion bids them buy. 

What saintly forms, smoothed o’er with cool deceit, 

Spread glittering wares to tempt the wandering eye! 

While Cunning smirks like Candour robed complete, 
Suspicion never dreams that he can be a cheat. 

« and what is Pleasure? Say, ye sons of Mirth, 

When wine excites you, or when passion pleads, 

Dies not each bliss untimely in the birth, 

While sad regret the waste of time succeeds, 

And, baulked of joy, the spirit inly bleeds? 

But, grant the slight, the momentary joy 

That may be found where smiling Pleasure leads, 

Shall Man, immortal Man, his hours emplo. 

In those low sensual scenes which loftiest hopes destroy ? 
“And what is Fame? A bubble on the stream, 

One moment bright, then sinking whence it came; 

The airy phantom of an empty dream, 

Which mocks the wretch who grasps it with his shame ; 

A vapour on the hill—a breath—a name ! 

Where is your Cesar, where your hero now, 

Who once climbed highest up the mount of Fame? 

Alas, the bays have failen from his brow; 

And his poor clay lies crushed beneath the peasant’s plough ! 
“ And what are Kings? The ministers of God, 

To deal out equal justice to mankind; 

The poor man’s guardians from oppression's rod ; 

The scourge and terror of each guilty mind ; 

And in God's place to act like God designed. 

This is the picture He who made them drew: 

Hold up the glass! Canst thou the likeness find ? 

Alas, the world has never seen but two 
Who sought the public good, and did what kings should do! 

“And what is War? <A dark and desperate game, 

Where lives, and limbs, and hearts, and souls of men 

Are staked for knaves who profit by our shame, 

And fileh our gold, and scorn and crush us then, 

While millions fall for reasons few may ken. 

The single murderer we devoutly hate, 

And curse the felon pinioned in his den ; 

But thousands slain, and realms made desolate, 

Then him who murders most we hail, and call him Great!” 
With thoughts like these, half mournful, all too true, 
The Pilgrim's eye surveyed Life’s motley page; 

Nor could his mind disdainful thoughts subdue 

When he beheld how madly men engage 

In chase of woe, from giddy youth to age. 

The rich, the poor, the master and the slave, 

Deceived, deceiving, rush with equal rage 

To grasp these bubbles dancing on the wave, 

Which burst, and let them drop unpitied in the grave. 

The Platonism of the early part of the poem 
consorts in our opinion but ill with the theolo- 
gical tone of the dénowement. Assuredly in such 
images as are there presented, the subject passes 
out of the Beautiful into the regions of Religious 
Awe. The author is evidently deeply impressed 
with religious feeling, which meets us at every 
turn in ‘ The Cottager’s Sabbath,’—a poem 
which partakes more of Shenstone’s ‘ School. 
mistress’ and Thomson's ‘ Castle of Indolence,’ 
than of Burns’s ‘Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ not- 
withstanding the similarity of its title to the lat- 
ter. _The writer has aimed at too much. It is 
inferior to either of these, laying aside all con- 
sideration of relative power, because there is a 
degree of careful elaboration about ‘The Cottager’s 
Sabbath’ to which its prototypes have no pre- 
tension; they were thrown off as sports of their 
poets’ fancies, and sought no more completeness 
than the suggestions of the moment prescribed. 

t. Mullen as evidently taken up his subject as 
atask, borne it about with him from day to day, 
in business and in leisure, cast and recast it in 

mind, until he had brought together all that 
could or should be said upon it consistently 
vu his design. The same remarks hold true 

0 2 isleading poem. All this is to his credit ; 

and involves a moral of practical application. 





To the busy man, the cherishing of such a 
bosom solace, in the form of an idea struggling 
for and gradually receiving harmonious ex- 
pression, must be, as it were, a musical charm 
defending him from much of the world’s pres- 
sure, and converting many even of its evils into 
benefits. After all, however, we must not expect 
from a man so occupied those subtle recognitions 
of the minuter and finer phenomena of passion, 
and feeling, and description, which disclose 
themselves to the poet whose undivided atten- 
tion is directed to his art and its objects; we 
must be content, as in the present instance, with 
the more obvious materials of poetical interest 
in some stated forin of combination, more re- 
markable for elegance of mechanism than no- 
velty or originality in its incidents and themes. 





Letters of a German Countess ; written during 
her Travels in Turkey, Egypt, the Holy Land, 
Syria, Nubia, §c., in 1843-4. By Ida, 
Countess Hahn-Hahn. 

[Second Notice.] 

THE reader cannot fail to have noticed that the 

correspondence before us is as much reflective 

as descriptive. The writer not only sees but 
thinks. Among some of her lighter meditations, 
may be mentioned those on subjects of Art:— 

* Man too would be more inventive in the domain 
of art, in the creation of the beautiful, if he were not 
tied down by the bonds of custom, fashion, prejudice, 
habit, which are as invisible and infrangible as the 
cords with which the Lilliputians confined Gulliver. 
In times when custom was more simple, fashion 
powerless, prejudice undeveloped, habit independent 
of the influence of society, Art had more scope, more 
freedom. People, indeed, conceive that this is the 
case at present, because they have at command so 
much science and experience ; but that is an error. 
Science and experience have their weak points, their 
prepossessions, their unconquerable prejudices, as 
well as the creations of a free imagination. If the 
rock for this latter was want of rules, that for the 
former is assuredly a superabundance of them. * * 
The moderns are clever—that is, some few of them 
—very clever, acute, perspicacious, familiar with the 
inward life and its operation upon outward appear- 
ance, artistically inspired. This is a great deal in 
our days, when nine-tenths of the painters, of the 
poets, of the artists of every kind, make a paltry 
trade, a source of scanty livelihood, out of what ought 
to be a worship. For that Murillo-inspiration, the 
soul must be attuned to a different note, and for such 
a one as is no longer heard in the world. Genius 
sleeps, talent wakes. Whoever is at this day under 
twenty-five years old, has to a certainty one consider- 
able talent. Talent feeds and fattens: it seems to 
be a kind of disease, which people must have in their 
youth, that they may rest from it in their age. All 
are desirous to attain the highest degree of technical 
ability ; in this way genius is stifled, and so technical 
ability becomes the acme of talent. This system will 
be carried to such a length that we shall conceive an 
aversion to talent, because we shall find that it makes 
the possessor rather stupid. I appear to myself like 
Hoffmann’s * Johannes Kreisler.”. Out of pure love 
for music, he will not hear any, because it is not per- 
formed to his mind. Poor Kreisler! did he not go 
mad? Yes, yes, that is quite natural ; whoever has 
ideas, has assuredly a fixed idea among them, which 
may become so fixed, as to kill all the others—and 
this is madness. Sometimes, however, we most un- 
justly call those fixed ideas to which our own are 
opposed, but which they cannot extirpate. This 
ought to make us indulgent, not impatient, as is too 
frequently the case.” 

At Constantinople the Countess was admitted 
into the interior of the harem of Rifat Pasha. 
Apropos of the intrigues of the Harem, take 
the following illustration :— 

“Ritét Pasha has a most peculiarly favoured 
female slave, who excited the jealousy of his wite 
to such a degree, that the latter made every possible 
effort to pull down her rival from her high position. 
Of course in vain. So long as one is loved, the 
machinations of others do no injury, and frequently 





they even serve to strengthen afresh an already 
wavering affection: so averse is man to submit to 
contradiction in the sphere of the feelings; for reason 
is required in order to give ear to reason, and love 
and reason do not even lie within the same sphere. 
‘A love that is not a miracle, is no love at all,’-—so 
says the author of the ‘ Emperor Octavian,’ and it is 
the finest thing that Tieck ever said; but reason has, 
as every body knows, and as Rationalists have proved 
over and over again, nothing to do with miracles. To 
break the spell of that favourite, the wife had re- 
course to a truly desperate expedient. She directed 
the most beautiful and the most fascinating slave in 
Constantinople to be purchased, and presented her 
to her husband, content to endure the new rival, so 
she could but overthrow the old one. Is not this a 
genuine harem expedient ?—So wilful and so discon- 
solate? Any other, only not that !—not that! You 
will, no doubt, be as curious to learn the result of 
this scheme as we were. Well, then, all wasin vain: 
the favourite retained her situation. The latter was 
to-day among the attendant slaves, and not to be 
distinguished from them but by her exquisitely beauti- 
ful figure :—tall and slender as a nymph, supple and 
pliable as an osier, she formed an extraordinary con- 
trast to the uncouth shapes of the great number. 
Perhaps, however, we might scarcely have remarked 
her, had not the ladies, after the dinner, of which I 
shall presently give you an account, stopped in the 
dining-room to perform their ablutions, while we 
were conducted back into the saloon by some: slaves. 
She was of the number, and all at once we were 
struck by her handsome person; for she spoke, she 
smiled, she was cheerful, and that made her hand- 
some. Hers was one of those faces of which people 
say, ‘ But how plain she is! what small eyes! what 
a large mouth!’ Suddenly, the irregular features 
were stripped, as it were, of their plainness, and the 
face appeared transfigured. A Greek slave, who 
seemed to perform the office of stewardess in the 
harem, and with whom our interpreter conversed in 
her native language, said that this was the favourite 
slave; but where the beauty was, whether they did 
not choose to let us see her, or whether she had been 
sent away because she had not accomplished the 
desired purpose, we did not learn; and only so much 
is certain, that among all these females there was 
nota single beautiful face, and but a single interesting 
one, and this was precisely the favourite’s. Animated 
and good-humoured as she had just now appeared 
while conversing with our interpreter, so grave and 
motionless she became when the ladies of the house 
entered. She instantly retired with the other slaves 
to the back of the room, stood still there, without 
changing a feature, covered her hands with her long 
under-sleeves—covered hands are a sign of respect 
among the Turks—helped to wait on the company, 
and now and then squatted upon her heels like the 
rest, and just as ungainly as they. This cannot be 
an enviable existence :—to be loved by the husband 
and hated by the wife, and at the same time to be a 
slave in attendance on that wife. Still she did not 
look in the least unhappy or melancholy, for her lot 
is very ancient, as ancient as the time of the patriarch 
Abraham. But none can be expelled from the 
harem, like poor Hagar. If she sinks in favour she 
enters the circle of the ordinary se*vants, and makes 
way for the new star.” 

But we must hasten on, and, like the lover, 
having annihilated the interspace, we find our- 
selves at once in Lebanon :— 

“ The villagers whom we met greeted us with much 
cordiality—the women laying their hands on their 
breasts, while the men touched their breasts and fore. 
head. The women have the best of all possible 
reason for not touching the forehead, even because 
they cannot! for the most hideous head-dress that a 
vitiated taste could invent, rises aslant above their 
eyes, inthe form of a conea yard high! This mon- 
strous wooden tower is fastened to their heads by 
means of a wooden spring ; over this they throw their 
dark blue veil, which is secured witha band or leathern 
strap to this tower, cone, or horn, for I really know 
not what to call this frightful machine !—and they 
then feel perfectly satisfied that they are quite in the 
fashion. The great pressure of the spring is said to 
occasion such intense pain that many women sleep 
with the horn fastened to their heads, as they cannot 
endure the torture of replacing it after it has once 
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been removed. This crown of honour appertains 
however to the woman only, and not to the young 
girl, and is worn exclusively by the Maronites. Be- 
neath this dark blue veil, which shrouds the entire 
figure, they wear a blue or white dress and ample 
white pantaloons, of a thin coarse calico. The men 
have a much better appearance: their large turbans, 
fully plaited pantaloons, and their gay jackets, with 
slashed hanging sleeves, form a very picturesque cos- 
tume. Here and there we saw them working in their 
gardens. The threshing floor is always laid down 
close to the fields: it is a circular spot, clear of stones, 
and the ground is firmly trodden down. In one of 
these they were threshing with a sort of sledge or 
dray ; it was a very animated sight: a horse is fas- 
tened to this uncouth machine, upon which stands a 
wan who drives in a circle round the floor which is 
thickly strewn with corn, till the chaff is fairly sepa- 
rated from the wheat.” 

A description of the Jews in Damascus is not 
without interest :— 

“ Yesterday being the Jewish Sabbath, we had an 
opportunity of seeing the ladies in their best attire, 
which is certainly very splendid. The head-dress is 
adorned with natural flowers, and entwined with a 
wreath of diamonds; two or three large drops of 
emerald fall over the forehead, while the hair flows 
in curls and ringlets over the shoulders and waist, or 
is plaited in innumerable little braids, each of which 
has a small gold coin fastened at the point. Some- 
times these plaits are made of silk as a substitute for 
false hair, which is very generally worn by the ladies. 
Several rows of beautiful pearls are suspended round 
their necks ; but I never saw any of a very large size. 
The costume is Oriental; wide pantaloons, long, open 
skirt and tight boddice, cut very low in front and 
pinched at the waist, the chemisette or tucker being 
of transparent gossamer. The most violent contrasts 
are preferred. One of the ladies wore cherry-coloured 
pantaloons, a skirt of white cambric embroidered 
with a border of coloured silk and gold, a satin bod- 
dice of bright green, and a striped Persian shawl 
tied round the waist ; another wore pantaloons of a 
bright citron, a rose-coloured petticoat and a black 
velvet boddice, while a third was dressed in an entire 
suit of sky blue fringed with gold, set off with a superb 
purple shawl by way of girdle. Perhaps you will 
say this does not sound amiss, and still less so when 
Tadd that the majority of the women are very pretty; 
and yet whenever they approached me, my first sen- 
sation was that of slight repugnance. They paint 
themselves so odiously! Their eyebrows of a jet 
black, curved as a Byzantine arch, below the under 
eyelid a black stripe which extends to the temple ; 
their cheeks of a pretty red, but very unlike the 
glowing hue of nature. Beneath this disfigurement 
of paint the countenance has to be sought out. The 
contour of their figures is completely spoilt by their 
compressed bustsand the thick shaw] wound round their 
waists, and what makes them appear yet more stiffand 
even awkward is the custom of walking upon kabkabs; 
these are low stilts or foot stools, made of wood, 
inlaid with mother-o’-pearl, about a foot high and 
fastened with a leather strap to the ancle. Upon 
these they walk about in the house, whether it be to 
keep their dress from trailing on the ground, to add 
to their height, or to save their feet from touching 
the cold marble halls, I cannot say. Upon these 
kabkabs, they even contrive to walk up and down 
stairs, an effort which requires no little dexterity ; 
yet for all this, it is most ungraceful. The foot must 
always be put out straight, and the knee stiffened, 
otherwise off falls this barbarous machine, the clatter 
of which is besides intolerable; far different to the 
quiet noiseless step which seems to belong to a grace- 
ful woman decked with pearls and diamonds, When 
first I saw them I involuntarily thought of clodhop- 
pers. One of these ladies, very tall and stout, and 
by no means pretty, dressed in the gayest colours, 
with a yellow shawl round her waist, which set off 
her large figure to the utmost disadvantage, towering 
above all the men, and clattering with her kabkabs, 
approached me very majestically. I was quite over- 
come! It was for all the world as if the Queen of 
chess were stalking towards me the whole length of 
the chess board; and, thought I, shall I take a 
Bishop’s leap and get out of her way? The sight 
was all too overpowering! As it is indispensable to 
accustom your eye to the dark before you can distin- 





guish the objects around you, so, when standing | 


opposite these ladies, you must overcome their violent 
contrasts of brilliant colours before it is at all possible 
to discover their features. When my eyes were no 
longer dazzled by the glare, I was delighted to find 
that I was surrounded by pretty faces. The features 
of the youthful females are very soft and delicate, 
and though they assume a sharpness with age, they 
never lose their delicacy. The profile from the 
forehead to the nose is particularly beautiful. Their 
eyes are disfigured by the painting around them; 
they may be beautiful; but to me they were not 
attractive ; they are neither eloquent in silence nor 
animated in conversation. A salutation is made by 
touching the lip with the tips of the fingers of the 
right hand, laying them on the heart, and then 
mutually shaking hands; the ladies make these 
movements lightly and quickly in the air; but I, as 
a true German, cordially laid my hand on their 
painted fingers glittering with diamonds, and could 
not help thinking how much neater was the look of 
a Parisian glove. We took our seats on a broad 
divan ; and the lady of the house, according to the 
Oriental custom, waited upon her guests, presenting 
each with lemonade and confectionary, and then 
with a transparent napkin worked in silk and fringed 
with gold, which we passed over our lips. Pipes were 
not offered as it was the Sabbath, on which the 
Israelites are not permitted to light a fire; on other 
days the ladies smoke as well as the men, and 
generally use Persian nargileh. Here I can easily 
understand a woman's smoking: they are compelled 
to resort to it, to while away the time; and, indeed, 
if I were obliged to sit in my court at Damascus by 
the side of a fountain, under oleander and orange 
trees, decked in diamonds at 11 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, with my hands before me, I am sure that in less 
than a year I should have recourse to the same anti- 
dote against ennui. Their days flow on from year to 
year just as I have described it. The life of these 
wealthy females is perhaps the most easy and free 
from care in the world ; their husbands lavish upon 
them diamonds, pearls, and costly shawls, to their 
heart’s content, while they in return do the honours 
of his house with cold politeness. Some of them 
have a very imposing appearance; and one especially 
in a gorgeous, yet chastely elegant attire looked so 
queen-like and beautiful, that the fair Esther in the 
Court of Ahasuerus seemed to move before me.” 

We may here quote a brief sentence or two 
on the Arabs :— 

“ The Arabian singing reminds me of the Spanish : 
like it, it falls inharmoniously upon the ear. Our 
mule-drivers, when in a good humour, sung all day 
long, or I should rather say they uttered, with all 
the power of their lungs, wild, discordant tones, which 
sounded more like wrangling than singing, and when 
they passed from the one to the other, the difference 
was really not very perceptible. The abstinence of 
these people put me quite to the blush. I thought 
myself extremely moderate on this journey, yet I 
had everything that I wanted in abundance and of 
the best quality, though not in much variety. The 
mukeri, who had daily to travel eight or nine hours 
on foot along the most fatiguing roads, subsisted ona 
piece of bread not larger than my hand; and if we 
passed a vineyard or a field of maize, they would 
take a bunch of grapes or an ear of the corn. This 
was all the solid food of which they partook : and if 
there are nutritious qualities in water, it is conceivable 
that they need but little substantial nourishment ; 
for they passed neither stream, well, or puddle with- 
out taking a draught. If water is not nourishing, 
they must have the capacity of a camel, which drinks 
by anticipation. With an empty stomach, they 
wrapt themselves up at night in their miserably thin 
cloaks, which are so scanty that they did not cover 
their naked, shivering legs, and slept so soundly on 
the stony ground, under their beautiful, but ice-cold 
firmament of Heaven, that Giorgio had to awake 
them every morning. Their teeth actually chattered 
with the cold while they packed the horses; but as 
soon as the sun appeared, they sang till the moun- 
tains re-echoed. Sometimes one or the other would 
run on some distance before, in order to rest till we 
came up to him, which he effected by crouching 
down upon his heels in the Arab fashion, This mode 
of sitting appears to be far more inconvenient than 
that adopted by the Turks, who sit cross-legged, The 





‘evening we were at the khan Murad, I stared full of 


astonishment at our Seis for his twofold dexterity. 
he squatted upon his heels, and, in this position, wrote 
upon his left hand, with pen and ink, the reckon; 
which he was to give to his master at Beyrout. This 
facility in writing of an Arabian Seis really astonished 
me; in Germany, when a young man has attained 
this proficiency, he forthwith turns author; but here 
he is contented to remain a mule driver. This eyi. 
dence of good sense gives a favourable Opinion of 
the Arabs.” 


Here, for the present, we pause. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

Course of Mathematics for the Royal Mili 
Academy. Vol.1, Arithmeticand Algebra, by 8, Hunter 
Christie, M.A.—This work is intended to supersede 
Hutton’s course. As might have been expected from 
Prof. Christie, the contents are sound and useful : but 
we shall rake a few remarks on another point. Six 
hundred octavo pages are devoted to arithmeticandal- 
gebra alone, What will the whole course amount to? 
The Sandhurst course of military mathematics, now 
publishing, seems to have the same prolixity. In no 
ticing the latter series, we have expressed our opinion, 
that a course ought to be rather a selection than an ag. 
gregation of all that any student should read. There 
is, it appears, a universal contrary opinion among the 
teachers of military mathematics in this country, 
Both at Woolwich and Sandhurst, a course of mathe- 
matics means a number of separate treatises, much 
larger than is usually written on the subject, bound 
up together: it means that the young officer is not 
to read the writings of more than one man,—not to 
see the mind of any but the professor for the time 
being. Again we say, this isa mistake. Perhaps we 
have Professor Christie on our side. He says in his 
preface, significantly, “ It was considered necessary” 
(not J considered it necessary) “that a new course 
of mathematical instruction should be drawn up ex- 
pressly for the students in this institution; and at 
the urgent desire of the Master-General of the Ord- 
nanee, I have undertaken,” &c, In the reasoning, 
the new coarse has great advantage over the old one, 
There is much in Hutton which could only have 
been received as a point of duty, on the authority of 
a commanding officer: we, had it been so presented 
to us, should have demanded a written order. 

A History of British Ferns and allied Plants, by 
Edward Newman, F.L.S.—In the cultivation of in. 
ductive science, there are two classes of minds at 
work—the experimenter on and observer of facts, and 
the arranger or systematizer of these facts. These 
two classes are not unfrequently combined in one 
person ; at the same time, it is not unusual to see men 
who are peculiarly competent to one task quite un- 
able to perform the other. Mr. Newman is well known 
to naturalists, as an industrious labourer in both de- 
partments of natural history. As an observer, his 
notes on British Ferns and his papers on Entomology 
are abundant evidence of his high qualifications, 
whilst his ‘System of Nature’ may be quoted as 
evidence of his unfitness for the speculative and 
systematic departments of inductive science. Pre- 
vious to the investigations of Mr. Newman, compa- 
ratively little was known of the interesting groups of 
Cry ptogamic plants, called Ferns, which inhabit the 
British islands. Although they have no flowers to 
render them attractive by their colours, and yield no 
fruit as a reward of their culture, yet the elegant 
forms of their fronds, and the varied shades of green 
they present, render them objects of great interest. 
Through the discovery also, of Mr. Ward, that 
plants will grow in closed glass cases, in almost any 
atmosphere, these plants, above all others, can be 
cultivated with the greatest facility in the midst of 
the smoke of our cities, and the heat and shade of our 
drawing-rooms. In his introduction, Mr. Newman 
gives ample directions for cultivating ferns in the 
smoke of London, upon the principle suggested by 
Mr. Ward. In his descriptions of the species, the 
author gives all the information he has been able to 
collect with regard to each. The various localities 
in which they grow are given. He has also —_ 
into a laborious criticism of the synonymy of the 
species, and notes on peculiarities of structure, appli- 
cations of the species in medicine and the 
are also given, An excellent wood-cut accom 
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ies the description of each species, with fre- 
t illustrations of peculiarities of structure and 
_ Thus far we can speak well of the book, 
and we are sorry to have anything to object to in a 
yolume which indicates so much industry. In the first 
a good index ought to be presented with a work 
intended for reference; instead of that, we have one 
constructed apparently ona new principle. ‘The words 
are not, indeed, spelled backwards, but specific names 
are indexed, and not genera ; so that unless a person 
knows the specific names of the genera, he cannot 
find them at all, We hope the author will abolish 
this absurdity in his next edition. In the next place, 
the author offers a synopsis of the plants he writes 
on, in which he goes out of his way to make seven 
orders amongst the ferns and their allies, for the pur- 
of bringing them within the Septenary theory 
of his ‘System of Nature.’ But even this arrange- 
ment, chimerical as it is, he does not follow in his 
book, so that neither by the index, nor by the synop- 
sis, can any one find out what there is in the body 
of the volume. 

The Roman Matron: or, Vittoria Accorombona, 
translated from the German of Ludwig Tieck, 3 vols. 
_—Sooften as Elf-land and its doingsare brought before 
us, do we gratefully acknowledge the delight we owe 
to Ludwig Tieck, for the exquisite glimpses into that 
dim and fascinating region afforded in his Marchen. 
It is not prejudice, then, which protests against his 
Italian historical novel, as prosy and uninteresting. 
Correct it may be in all its facts—your German rarely 
fails to be exact—nay, further, by a stretch of possi- 
bility, we will assume that Webster's “ White Devil” 
may have been the talkative, eccentric, sentimental, 
woman here pourtrayed—a sort of ancestress of 
the Countess Hahn-Hahn, in default of a better 
description !—-but we are sure that the idealized 
pages in which she figures are not half so entertaining 
as many a matter-of-fact Italian chronicle and bio- 
graphy ; an instance is recalled to us by one of the his- 
torical personages introduced—the veritable life of 
Listo Quinto, with his impatience as a boy, at the cry 
of “gré, gra,” launched against him, in mockery of his 
lowestate as a swineherd, and his artifices as aman 
to secure the nomination to the chair, the tiara, and 
the feather fans of the Head of the Romish Church. 
In short, tried by the standard of contemporary his- 
torical novels, ‘The Roman Matron’ is a heavy, 
dreary failure. How wistfully, for instance, does it 
make us look back to Sir Bulwer Lytton’s ‘ Rienzi.’ 
Then, too, unfortunately, nothing can be much more 
slip-slop than the style in which it has been translated. 
Though the tale did not merit an interpreter of very 
high order, still Tieck’s name and fame should have 
secured it from one whose language smacks of the 
nursery and the second-table. 

Angel Visits. Poems, by Miss A. Savage.—This 
lady has been guided in her selection of pieces by 
Mr. Leitch Ritchie; and it may therefore be fairly 
inferred, that this small volume contains the best she 
haswritten. There isnothing original in them, either 
in manner or style, but they are elegantly versified, 
and manifest taste in the conception and choice of 
subjects. 

Saul; a Dramatic Sketch. Josephine to Napoleon ; 
with other Poems and Translations.—The Saul of this 
poem dies like Maturin’s Bertram, who exclaims,— 

I die no felon’s death !— 

A warrior’s weapon freed a warrior’s soul; 

Poor Saul, committing suicide says— 
By a king alone, 

_ Tis fit a king should perish ! 
There is, and can be, little hope for such imitative 
poetastering. The smaller poems are also merely 
echoes of well-known originals. 

Blarney ; a descriptive Poem, by John Hogan.— 
An humble attempt to describe the beautiful scenery 
of this celebrated spot. The author enters into much 
detail, the minuteness of which prevents him from 
nising into the true picturesque of poetry, which is 
Suggestive, rather than exhaustive of a subject, and 
thus excites the mind to the formation of its own 
ideal. One merit, however, this small volume pos- 
tesses—it shows a thorough acquaintance with the 
objects described. 

The White Lady, and Undine—from the German.— 

is among the volumes from time to time put 
forth by the Aldine press of Mr. Pickering—which 
# pleasantly keep up the spirits of those in whom 
'ypographical affections are strongly developed. And, 





never, indeed, was there story better worthy of garni- 
ture than * Undine.” Whether the wide world’s 
treasury of faéry lore contains a more exquisite gem 
may, indeed, be doubted. The legend keeps the 
hold upon us, and of a known truth the charm, with 
all its wildness, of the most delicately proportioned 
beauty. But what needs it to spin paragraphs in 
praise of a recognized master-piece ? Suffice it, then, 
to add, that the translation appears to us competently 
executed: that there are some slightly executed 
illustrations which do not mar the grace and sweet- 
ness of the tale: and that the ‘ White Lady,’ though 
not wholly worthy of taking place before the tender 
capricious Spirit of the Waters, may be allowed to 
bear her company without protest or objection. 

Modern Cookery, by Eliza Acton.—Those better 
able than ourselves to report on this volume say that 
the directions are clear, simple, and generally excel- 
lent, and that it will be found a useful work. 

On Diet, with its Influence on Man, by Thomas 
Parry.—Man must eat, and that at least three or 
four times every day in his life: he is thus conti- 
nually tempted to gratify his appetite and his taste, 
and for no one thing does he pay more dearly than for 
this same eating and drinking. The medical profes- 
sion, however, is always ready with its advice on this 
important subject; the more generously, as we are 
told that if men would only listen to what they say, 
their occupation would be gone. “Health, strength, 
sweetness, beauty, develop t of intellect, and long 
life, are all dependent upon this science,” (we suppose 
the science of diet) says Mr. Parry, and he would 
undoubtedly wish his readers to believe that all this 
would be secured, by attention to the rules laid 
down in his book. We, however, differ from 
Mr. Parry, and think, that no rules which he or any 
other medical man (if he be one) could lay down, as 
to the quantity or quality of food, can be of much 
service, unless all other circumstances be taken into 
consideration. Persons reading such books, might 
easily diet themselves into the grave. The mischief 
is, that they are one-sided. They fix the attention 
of the nervous and susceptible on one organ of their 
body; and when such is the ease, the chances are 
that the very attention designed to prevent disease, 
will bring it on. 

A Manual of Chemistry, by Richard D. Hoblyn, 
A.M.—The application of the principles of chemistry 
to so many branches of art and science, creates 4 
large d 1 for el tary works. Such, however, 
is the rapid progress of the science, that what might 
be considered a safe guide in 1841, ought not to be 
trusted in 1845. This is more especially the case 
with organic chemistry. The manual before us 
treats principally of inorganic chemistry, and especi- 
ally the departments which are, perhaps, rather sub- 
jects for the natural philosopher than the chemist, of 
heat, light, and electricity. It appears a respectable 
epitome of the subjects on which it treats. 


The Counting-House Guide, Parts I. and II., by 
Wm. Tate.—A large collection of rules and examples 
in the most technical parts of commercial arithmetic, 
with a great deal of information on matters connected 
with commerce. A good guide to the counting-house, 
no doubt: but quite as good for those who want to 
know what takes place there without going into it. 
And who are they? Why, men of science, among 
others. The per-centage by which saltpetre falls 
short of a certain standard of purity, is called by 
those who buy and sell the refraction ; so that they 
speak of a refraction of five per cent., for instance. 
A scientific journal, Mr. Tate informs us, naturally 
enough, construed this as optical refraction, and stated 
that “the goodness of saltpetre is measured by the 
angle at which light is refracted in passing through it, 
and that as the angle is less the quality is better.” 

The Yearly Journal of Trade, by C. Pope.—We 
remember, many years since, to have expressed a 
favourable opinion of this work ; a twenty-third edi- 
tion is good proof that the public have confirmed our 
judgment. ’ 

Oliver and Boyd's New Edinburgh Almanac.— 
Thom’s Irish Almanac.—The first is well known as 
a useful and ably-condensed volume—the other is a 
comparative stranger, but deserves to be well received, 
for it contains an immense mass of useful informa- 
tion, 

















(ADVERTISEMENT. }—NEW KEY to CONINGSBY, now 
ready, and to be had of all Bookséllers, price ls., or sent 
post free on receipt of a penny stampin addition. A NEW 
KEY tothe CHARACTERS in CONINGSBY. Published 
by W. Strange, 21, Paternoster-row. 
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Kennaway, 12mo. 5s. cl. 

Debrett’s Peerage, new edit. corrected to the present time, by Mr. 
Collen, royal Svo. 1/, 10s, hf-bd, 

Dodd’s Parliamentary Companion for 1845, roy. 32mo, gilt 4s, 6d, mor, 

Egypt and Mehemet Ali, by Prince Puckler Muskau, 3 vols. post 
svo. Vol. L., 5s. cl., (Newby’s edition.) 

Egypt under Mehemet Ali, by Prince Puckler Muskau, 3 vols. post 
8vo., Vol. L., 8s. cl., (Colburn’s edition.) 

English Cathedral Service ; its Glory, its Decline, and its Designed 
Extinction, 8vo. 3s. bds. 

Elementa Liturgica ; or, the Churchman’s Primer, by G. A. Walker, 
A.M., fe. 8vo. 3s, 6d. cl. 

Elements of Physics, by C. F, Peschel, translated from the German 
with Notes, by E. West, Pt. I. ‘Ponderable Bodies,’ fe, 8vo. 72. 6d. el. 

Economy of the Marine Steam Engine, by Lieut. Ww. Gordon, K.N., 
six plates, Svo. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Eton Bait. of Ceesar’s Commentaries, new edit. demy 12mo. 2s, 6¢. cl. 

Everest’s(Mrs.) Narrative of a Parent, or Birthday Tales, 18mo. 5s. cl. 

iand-Book of the Honey Bee,with Hints on Hives, im. 32mo, 1s. swd. 

nquisitive Jack, by Peter Parley, 18mo. 2s, 6d. cl. 

athbury’s (Rev. .) History of the Nonjurors, &c. 14s. cl. 

Mee’s Crochet Explained and Illustrated, oblong, 2s. 6d. cl. 

Midshipman’s Friend, by Lieut. E. Wilmot, R.N., 1 vol. fe. 8vo. 3s, cl. 

Pardoe'’s (Miss) The City of the Sultan, Vol. IT., imp. 32mo. 2s. swd. 

Pictorial Pocket Guide to Ripon and Harrogate, by J. R. Walbran, 
12mo, 2s. fd. sw. 

Psalmist (Novello’s) with A iment lete, reduced to 18s. 
hf-bd. mor. ; ditto, in Four Parts, 100 tunes, 4s. each cl, ; ditto, 

Yocal Score, 6s. roan; ditto, Separate Parts, viz., Treble, Alto, 

_ Tenor, Bass, 4 vols. small 8vo. each 2s, 6d. cl. 

Stocqueler’s Hand-Book of India, 2nd edit. post Svo, 14s, cl. 

Three Sermons, by the Hon. Kev. A. P. Perceval, 1 vol. fe. 8vo, 2s, cl. 

Townsend’s Accusations of History against the Church of Rome, 
edited by the Rev. J. E. Cox, M.A., 18mo. 4s. c! 

Trapper’s Bride, The by Perey B. St. John, 12mo. 3s, 6d. cl. 

Tytler’s Elements of Gene: History, Ancient and Modern, new 
edit. improved, oom in 1 vol. Ismo. 4s. cl. 

Williams's (Rev. J.) Thoughts on the Study of the Holy Gospel, 2nd 
edit. fe. Syo, 8s, cl. 7 

Wertewas (Rev. Dr.) Theophilus Anglicanus, 3rd edit. post 8vo, 
&s. td. cl. 

Year of Affection, The, from the French of Avrillon, 12mo, 6s, 6d, cl. 











ON IMPROVEMENTS IN ENGRAVING. 

Tue favourable reception which my paper, in the 
Atheneum of the 11th ult. has met with, induces 
me, first, to extend my remarks on Ivory Engraving, 
or Durertype ; and, secondly, to add observations 
on a hitherto unpublished process for obtaining a 
transfer to the copper-plate to be engraved. 

I. The perfection of the Durertype will depend 
much on the thinness both of the glass and the wax 
varnish. A very beautiful and thin glass is prepared 
in small plates for microscopic purposes, and which 
might be used for very fine engravings, not exceed- 
ing four to six inches square, while for larger subjects 
the flatted window glass would have to be substi- 
tuted. Engravings which entirely cover the wax 
surface with lines require no further preparations 
than metallizing the surface with the finest black 
lead or bronze powder, and submitting the work, so 
prepared, to galvanic action in a proper electrotyp- 
ing apparatus. When the engraving presents large 
white spaces, the wax in such parts should be 
thickened with a preparation of melted wax, by 
which means the electrotype produced from such a 
surface will present indentations of the required 
depth in the electrotype cast. It does not occur to 
amateurs that the engraved wax is absolutely the 
mould, and that the electrotype itself forms the face 
of the printing block. One of the periodicals, last 
month, states that this “ alleged invention” is “ iden- 
tical in all its material features with that known 
under the name of Glyphography,” and yet the 
writer entitles the article a “ new method of copying 
engravings.” The peculiarity of my process, as before 
stated, is a facility in copying by employing a ¢rans- 
parent medium ; let my invention be judged by what 
I propose, and then I am sure its “ identity” with 
Glyphography will disappear. As I admire the 
Glyphographic process I may state, without dispa- 
ragement of that mode of engraving, that it does not 
of itself afford any facility whatever in copying en- 
gravings, and like all other kinds of engraving, it 
requires a transfer, by hand, or mechanically, of the 
subject to be copied. By the Durertype process the 
engraved copy is made at once, direct from the origi- 
nal with the graver, no previous transfer of outlines 
being of any utility. The essential principle of Gly- 
phography consists in cutting through a soft substance 
down toa metallic, and therefore opaque plate ; my 
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process substitutes a glass, or transparent plate. Thus 
differing materially and avoiding altogether the 
tediousness of first copying an original with the pen- 
cil, and then engraving the lines so drawn out. 

As every art must be expected to be somewhat 
rude while in its infancy, I may reasonably surmise, 
that in the progress of the application of the means 
I have suggested, it will be found possible, by proper 
and delicate management, to lay exceedingly thin 
waxed glass on a Daguerréotype plate, and copy 
much of the magic picture as pencilled by nature 
herself! Mr. C. J. Jordan, the talented discoverer of 
Electro-metallurgy, and himself a printer, suggests 
the employment of my Durertype plate, as a substi- 
tute for the ground glass in the camera obscura, to be 
there engraved. 

II. The transferring of a drawing or engraving to 
a copper-plate can be attained by a very simple pro- 
cess, the phenomena of which does not appear very 
explicable ; and is no doubt capable of being con- 
siderably extended and varied. I give the result as 
mentioned to me bya friend. He put into my hands 
a highly polished cor-er p-.ate, the surface of which 
presents a reversed: mpression of a copper-plate en- 
graving as taken fro:n paper, without in the slightest 
degree affecting the criginal. I have had the copper 
by me a fortnight and see no change.; names that 
were printed on the paper may still be read back- 
wards on the copper, presenting an excellent outline 
to guide the artist in the employment of his graver. 
This singular effect, I feel pleasure in adding, may 
be produced without difficulty or expense. Take a 
well polished copper-plate of the dimensions re- 
quired for engraving a copy the exact size of the ori- 
ginal: lay the drawn, written, or printed original 
with its face against the bright copper; fold a 
sheet of paper over it to keep it from shifting ; place 
it under a weight to press the paper everywhere 
evenly against the copper, and rest it on a hot plate, 
stove, or even the hob of a fire-grate, for about ten 
minutes, in which time having acquired a moderate 
heat it must be removed. When opened out, the 


transfer will be found complete and perfect, if the 
operation has been properly conducted, which only 


experience can dictate. If too hot, it vanishes 
altogether, and if too cool the lines are ill-defined. 
When obtained sufficiently perfect, it may be brought 
out still better by the vapour of iodine, or mercury, 
or even by simply breathing upon the plate. 

In experimenting with a slip cut from anewspaper, 
it was curious to observe on the copper the confusion 
produced by the double printed surfaces of the paper. 
Anything written with common ink affords a very 
distinct transfer. The darkening effect of the slight- 
est taint of ammonia on the paper would lead to the 
supposition that a chemical preparation of the ink 
might be provided, capable of giving a more vivid 
character to the transferred print. It is also pos- 
sible that other polished metallic surfaces may be 
equally well acted on; the application of the heat 
may be varied by using a hot-press. The beauty and 
advantages of this singular property possessed by 
heated polished plates, in contact with printed 
paper,” is, that the original suffers not the slightest 
deterioration, while the truth of the transfer is 
insured by close contact with the surface to be after- 
wards engraved. I shall perhaps be better under- 
stood by instancing the usual mode of transfer to an 
etching ground on the surface of which, and not on 
the copper, the transfer is made ; but by the Caloro- 


type process (us I think it may be with propriety ' 


called), every line must be a faithful transfer from 
the original to the copper surface, so much so that 
two skilful engravers might produce independent 
copper-plates, the prints from which would not be 
distinguishable, the one from the other. This pro- 
cess would have great advantages where it was desir- 
able to print engravings in colours, because, any 
subject being transferred wholly to a given number 
of plates, only such lines as would be wanted for 
printing red, need be engraved on one plate, all those 
lines for blue on another, all for brown on a third, 
and so on with a separate plate for each colour em- 
ployed. Indeed my own process of Ivory engraving, 
or Durertype, offers the same advantage, with the 
additional one of givinga raised surface. 





* I should, however, mention that a polished copper- 
plate, kept a day or two in contact only, with a print, also 
acquires a pretty good impression. 


The increasing demand for illustrated works and 
ornamental printing deserves every encouragement 
that can be devised, and must, I conceive, propor- 
tionably render each contribution valuable that tends 
in any way to popularize such productions, I con- 
fess it has been with the hope of adding at least some 
little to the general store of typographical informa- 
tion, that I have again ventured to come forward 
with suggestions for further improvements. 


Henry Drrcks. 
77, King William-street, City, Feb. 1, 1845. 


SPENSER’S SONNETS OF PETRARCH. 


In your last week’s notice of the late Mr. Bright’s 
Library, you questioned, with judicious scepticism, the 
implicit belief that “Spenser translated the Sonnets 
of Petrarch, prefixed to Vandernoodt’s * Theatre of 
Worldlings, 1569, from the French, and not from 
the Italian.” This translation is almost as true to the 
letter of the Sonnets, as one true to the spirit likewise, 
can be; while we all know the French language, 
however expressive of French ideas, lays but a very 
loose grapple upon any other; wherefore a close 
version through its medium, of an Italian poet into 
English, seems quite impossible. What apparently 
confirms your hypothesis of a direct translation, I 
would suggest, is the remarkable fact, that among 
these sonnets some were left by our youthful linguist 
imperfect in their form, rather than augment their 
subject-matter, or even fill them out with superfluous 
lines, such a characteristic resource of French “ tra- 
ducteurs.” For example, his second sonnet contains 
only twelve lines, and gives Petrarea’s wild burst of 
sorrow at once :— 

O great misfortune, O great grief I say, 
Thus in one moment to see lost and drownde 
So great ryches, as lyke cannot be founde.* 

When he recast these sonnets, two lines more were 
added, which complete the form, but overload the 
phrase, and weaken the sentiment. Sonnet IV. 
would have benefited by the additional couplet, 
sonnets V. and VI. are better without it. A yet 
more conclusive proof of direct translation, I hold to 
be the idiom, so very Italian, and so very little 
French. Todd seems to imagine the four lines which 
were afterwards swollen into a seventh sonnet, had 
been Spenser’s, as much as the said sonnet; they 
correspond to Petrarca’s brief summing up, and 
break off the complaint short, like his last sobs of a 
broken heart :— 

My Song thus now, in thy conclusions, 
Say boldly that these same Six Visions 
Do yelde unto thy lorde a swete request, 
Ere it be long, within the earth to rest.+ 

Your readers might perhaps lose both time and 
patience, in looking for these Visions among Pe- 
trarch’s Sonnets: they are neither sonnets, nor epi- 
grams (as Vandernoodt’s book calls their versions), 
but a series of lyric twelve-lined stanzas, which with 
the abovesaid finale of three lines, together consti- 
tute a canzone :— 

Standomi un giorno, solo, alla fenestra, &c. 

The notion that they were rendered from the 
French, may be traced, I suspect, to a confusion 
between them and their companion Visions, called 
“sonets” by Vandernoodt’s book, and rendered indeed 
from the French of Du Bellay. If we are to believe 
the Dutch author’s declaration however, these were 
first “ translated out of the Dutch into English,” as 
Petrarch’s were “ out of the Brabants speache, turned 
into the English tongue.” There is much confusion 
and conflicting evidence upon the whole subject, and 
Todd comes with a long note, like Chaos, to embroil 
the fray. He thinks Spenser probably, not certainly, 
the translator of both *‘ Epigrams’ and ‘Sonets ;’ he 
furnishes also the blank-verse translation of the latter, 
and the few changes which distinguish the former 
from Spenser's avowed ‘ Visions of Petrarch.’ Not 
having Vandernoodt’s volume at my fingers’ ends, I 
am unable to disprove your assertion that those epi- 
grams also were “ without rhyme,” except by Todd’s 
second-hand testimony; the other translation may 
have occasioned an equivoque here too, but suffices as 





* O che grave cordoglio ! 
Breve ora oppresse, e poco spazio asconde 
L’alte richezze a null’ altre seconde ! 
+ Canzon, tu puoi ben dire, 
Queste sei visioni al signor mio 
Han fatto un dolce di morir desio. 





well for enrolling Spenser among “ the very earliest 
attempters” of blank-verse composition,—a fact, you 
premised, never yet accorded sufficient notice, 

If this finest and most fanciful of all our vision 
poets did, when so young, make such a bold effort to 
disenthral heroic metre from the trammels of thy 
it bespeaks a judgment no less profound than it was 
precocious. And the translation bears every mark 
of Spenser’s peculiar genius: it relishes of both the 
weeds and the immortal flowers which interwove his 
Parnassian crown ; it reveals both the glittering sand 
and the slime which gave their tinge to the now lim. 
pid, now turgid waters of his English Hippocrene, | 
will conclude these casual remarks, by quoting one 0, 
the blank-verse sonnets, and its rhymed correspond. 
ent in the ‘ Visions of Bellay ; their apposition may 
illustrate what I have~ just said, and furnish some 
ground for the comparison you wish instituted between 
the two poems :— 


I saw a fresh spring rise out of a rocke, 

Clere as christall against the sunny beames, 

The bottom yellow like the shining land, 

That golden Pactol drives upon the plaine. 

It seemed that Art and Nature strived to joyne 
There in one place the pleasures of the eye. 

There was to heare a noise alluring sleepe, 

Of many accordes more sweete than Mermaids’ songs, 
The seates and benches shone as ivorie, 

An hundred Nymphes sate side by side about, 
When from the hilles a naked route of Faunes 

With hideous cry assembled on the place, 

Which with their feete uncleane the water fouled, 
Threw down their seates and drove the Nymphs to flight, 


I saw a spring out ofa rock forth rayle, 

As cleare as christall, ’gainst the sunnie beames, 
The bottom yellow, like the golden grayle 

That bright Pactolus washeth with his streames; 
It seemed that Art and Nature had assembled 

All pleasure there for which man’s heart could long, 
And these a noise alluring sleepe soft trembled 

Of many accords more sweete than Mermaid’s song: 
The seates and benches shone as ivorie, 

And hundred Nymphs sate side by side about, 
When from the hills with hideous outcrie 

A troupe of Satyrs in the place did rout, 
Which with their villeine feete the streame did ray, 
Threw down the seates and drove the Nymphs away. 


It is to be understood that Bellay himself copies 
and amplifies Petrarch : as will appear from Spenser's 
version of the latter’s fourth stanza—* Chiara Fon- 
tana in quel medesmo bosco,” &c. 


Within this wood out of a rock did rise 

A spring of water, mildly rumbling downe, 
Whereto approached not in anie wise 

The homely shepherd, nor the ruder clowne ; 
But manie Muses, and the Nymphs withal, 

That sweetly in accord did tune their voice 
To the soft sounding of the waters fall ; 

That my glad heart thereat did much rejoice. 
But while herein I took my chief delight, 

I saw, alas! the gaping earth devoure 
The spring, the place, and all cleane out of sight, 

Which yet agrieves my heart even to this houre, 
And wounds my soul with rueful memorie 
To see such pleasure gon so suddenly. 


I remain, &c. &e. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


WE may notice as a fact of considerable interest, 
literary and historical, the recent foundation, in our 
metropolis, under the patronage of the most dis 
tinguished British Hebrews, of a Literary and Scien- 
tific Institution for the Jews—not, however, limited 
to the children of that faith. It is a happy circum 
stance of the times in which we live, that this insti- 
tution seems, on the first view, less noticeable than it 
really is—conveying merely the impression of one 
of those multiplied associations which are rising up on 
all hands, to minister to the intellectual hunger of 
various classes or different localities. On further 
reflection, however, it becomes the visible sign of a 
very remarkable progress, which has changed, almost 
in a day, some of the peculiar characteristics of & 
national history of a thousand years. In all the 
shifting scenes and varying pictures of old Europeat 
story, the Jew isa striking and unchanging figure— 
found everywhere, but nowhere at home—visible in 
all its revolutions and mutations, but always a8 & 
passive instrument, never as an impelling cause 
haunting all societies, like a spectre that had none 
of their blood in its veins—in every land the creature 
of the Captivity, forming no portion of the body: 
politic—mixed up with the outward life of nations, but 
nowhere communicating with their heart. This thing 
continued so long as to be one of the standing miracles 





of history—contradicting all its ordinary suggestions 
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and making remarkable now—what is the common 
order in every other case—that perfect fusion with 
the society to which the Hebrew outwardly beiongs 
which his solitude of ages had seemed to mark as 
impossible. We are still near enough in time to 
that svstem of seclusion and exclusion,—still nearer 
to itin place—to make an educational establishment, | 
by the Hebrew, in which he calls upon the men of | 
another faith about him to combine, claiming loudly 
his equal part in the intellectual greatness of the 
country, asserting his place in its political system, 
casting in his lot with the Gentile, and directing 
his vision, so long turned gloomily backward, on, 
to the coming triumphs of science and of learning, 
at once a striking and pleasant subject of remark. 
The Society has taken the title of the “ Jews’ and 
General Literary and Scientific Institution.” Classes 
forinstruction, reading-rooms, and courses of lectures 
are among its instruments :—and the Hall of the 
establishment, in Leadenhall Street, has been named 
“Sussex Hall,”—to express the gratitude of the British 
Hebrews to the memory of his late Royal Highness, 
the Duke of Sussex “the untiring and steady friend 
of Israel.’’ 

At the meeting of the Society of Antiquaries, held 
in the previous week, it was announced to the mem- 
bers, that Thursday the 30th ult. being the anniver- | 
sary of the martyrdom of his Majesty King Charles | 
I, there would be no meeting of the body on that | 





Count Raczynski,—who had recently transported his 
hereditary library from his country mansion to Posen ; 
where he had thrown it open to the public, in a hand- 
some building erected by himself for the purpose, 
and made provision for a yearly accession to its vo- 
lumes. We regret, now, to announce the death of 
this patriotic nobleman, by his own hand. The Count 
Raczynski was a soldier of the Empire, and fought 
afterwards in the struggle for Polish independence. 
His fortune, like his sword, was at his country’s ser- 
vice ; and he is endeared to the inhabitants of Posen 
by many civic benefits. He constructed aqueducts 
to bring water into their town, furnished funds for 
the publication of the national annals, erected a 
monument to the memory of the first two Polish 
kings, and established and endowed many charitable 
foundations. He is the author of a work on the nu- 
mismatics of Poland. 

Among the numerous bequests contained in the 
Will of the late Princess Sophia Matilda, we observe 
one, in which her Royal Highness gives to the Na- 
tional Gallery her picture, by Salvator Rosa, of 
‘Diogenes throwing away his Cup.’ To Trinity 
College, Cambridge, the Princess has left the por- 
trait, in a Vandyke dress, of her late brother, Wil- 
liam Frederick, Duke of Gloucester, by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds; and to Prince Albert another work of 
the same master, the portrait of her late mother. 


Among the measures recommended to Parliament, | 





day: and some of our contemporaries of the press, | in the Speech from the Throne, and announced by | 


as well as others, seem to have been greatly sur- | Ministers for early consideration, are,—one for 


prised that, in the year 1845, the scientific business | “improving and extending the opportunities for | 
| the other for himself. 
We think | stood will include the establishment of new colleges | 
our contemporaries feel unnecessarily scandalized on at Cork and Belfast; and which Sir Robert Peel | 


of the country could have been suspended by obser- | academical education in Ireland”—which it is under- 
yances so generally held to be obsolete. 


the occasion, from not having taken into account the | announced would embrace a liberal increase of the 
scene of this particular commemoration. It is pre- | grant to Maynooth, and have generally for its object 
cisely to a society of Antiquarians that we look for | the extending of academical education to all classes 


the preservation of the decaying and the restoration | of Her Majesty’s subjects in that country :—and | 


of the obsolete. Their office expressly directs them | another for “ promoting the health and comfort of 
to the collecting of many a crumbling fragment, | the poorer classes.” 

which, materially worthless, is valuable, nevertheless,| The Ministry of Public Instruction in France, 
as evidence of the rude art of the times out of which | vacated by M. Villemain’s calamity, and kept vacant 
it grew, or, morally unsuggestive, is curious asa record | by the hitherto unsettled state of political parties, 
of perished prejudices or passions burnt out. The | has been at length accepted by M. de Salvandy. 


age has no cause of complaint in which observances | 
like that objected to are handed over to the keeping of | proceeding with a rapidity which will shortly cover | 
Antiquarian Societies, and classed among the lumber | Europe with the memorials of departed greatness, 
of the past. | To the many works of the kind which we have had 
We must record the recent death of Mrs. James | of late to announce, as in progress or project, we 
Gray, a writer of pleasing verses; who, in her maiden | may add the following :—At Falaise, a subscription | 
days,as Miss Mary Anne Browne, gave promise of | has been opened for a statue of William the Con- 


merit of a higher order. But she was prematurely | queror.—At Amiens, a committee is formed for pro- 
encouraged into publication, praised with unkind ex- | vidingastatue of the celebrated Ducange.—At Troyes, 
travagance, and alas, paid—as many a hundred vic- | a colossal statue of Pope Urban IV. is projected.— 


tims have before her— for those few days of bright | At Naples, a monumental design, which the death of | 


delusion, with after years of disappointment, struggle, | Thorwaldsen had suspended, has been resumed, and 
and difficulty. Since her marriage, and her residence | js now completed. A statue had, in the latter days 
in Ireland, Mrs. Gray's literary efforts gave increasing | of the great sculptor, been ordered, by the Prince 
signs of thought and concentration. As a woman, | Royal of Bavaria, for the church of Santa Maria del 
she was upright, unaffected, and amiable,—unwearied | Carmine, in that city,—to perpetuate the memory of 
in devotion to her family, and kind offices to her | the unfortunate prince, Conradin de Hohenstaufen, 
friends, | made prisoner at Tagliacozzo, in 1268, by Charles of 

The following communication from an obliging | Anjou, and put to death at the age of 16. Of this 
correspondent will be read with deep regret by all | work Thorwaldsen had left a sketch ; and its execu- 
who knew and could appreciate the devoted services tion has been intrusted to a German sculptor, 
of the gentleman whose death it announces :— Herr Schopf.—At Berlin, a committee presided over 

It is with sincere regret that I inform Pay ya | by Meyerbeer, and oy: J eg et «te 
Mr. Henry Josi, the keeper of the Print department of the | Earl of Westmoreland, the British minister, M. de 
British Museum, at half- past twelve this morning. Your | Savigny, the Minister of Justice, Schelling, Tieck, 
ae aan py has so frequently made mention of his | Boeckh, and many others of distinction, has been ap- 
tim of the Museum, ‘which, from. fifth-rate, has been | Pointed to collect subscriptions throughout Prussia 
raised to a rivalry with the great continental collec- | for the monument, at Dresden, of the illustrious 
tions, by his individual endeavours, will be first to an- | Weber. Early in next month, the representation at 


The business of monumental commemoration is | 


nounce his death, to the infinite regret of the great mass of | the Grand Opera of that capital, in furtherance of the 


the lovers of Art in this country—how to supply his loss | 
will indeed be difficult. I hope some more able pen than | 
mine will favour you with a biography of him. } 
Yesterday Mr. Josi had the gratification of hearing that 
Sir R. Peel had sanctioned the purchase of Mr. Conning- 
ham’s wonderful collection of engravings, by the early Ger- 
man masters—the finest in the world—for 4,000/.: his 
last wishes were, that this might be done, and yesterday the 
| pa came that it was agreed to by the Treasury. Mr. 
losi was either 43 or 44; he has been some months ailing, 
- his so sudden death was not expected by his friends. 
or twenty years the writer of this letter has been inti- 
mate with him, and to his zealous labours to render the 
‘useum collection of a first-rate character can bear the 
Most indubitable witness. 
7 Yours, &c., F. G. 

gitiacaly a week or two since we spoke, in the 
theneum, of the munificence of a noble Pole, the 





same project, is to take place; the author’s Eury- 
anthe, his grand symphony in c major, and one of 
his concertos for the piano, being the performances 
on the occasion.—And, travelling eastward, we may 
add, that the first stone of a monument to the memory 
of the celebrated poet Derzavine, is about to be 
erected in the town of Kasan. 

The continental papers have a bit or two of Art- 
gossip worth quoting for our readers. At Rome, the 
ancient and famous Pontifical Mosaic Manufactory, 
which, in the days of Sextus V., employed upwards 
of 8,000 workmen, but had now declined into the 
mere shadow of its former self, has been erected, by 
the present Pope, into a School of Mosaic for teaching 





all branches of the art—particularly the execution 
of large mosaics like those of Pompeii and Hereu- 
laneum, fitted for the decoration of the fagades and 
interior walls ofimportant edifices —At Paris, among 
the works going on for the restoration and embellish- 
ment of the ancient Church of Saint-Germain- 
l’Auxerrois (including a series of mural paintings 
which M. Amaury Duval is about to execute in the 
Chapel of the Virgin), and harmonizing with the 
frescoes of M. Mottez beneath the portico, mention 
is made of two remarkable windows of stained glass 
for the same portico—the work of M. Maréchal, of 
Metz, whose contributions of this character to the 
Church of Saint-Vincent-de-Paul we had occasion 
recently to notice. One of these windows represents 
the Liturgy, according to its historical developement: 
the other contains the first part of the genealogy of 
the Saviour, which is to be continued throughout the 
whole extent of the Lady-Chapel._'TTo the same 
capital, the Count de Laborde has just transported 
from Venice—to which city it had been brought from 
Athens, when the latter was taken, in 1687, by Gen. 
Marosini—the head of a Victory without wings ; for- 
merly part of one of the statues of the Parthenon, 
and supposed to be the work of Phidias himself, 
The fragment is, with the exception of the nose 
(from which a portion has been broken), in good 
preservation.—There, too, the bust for which His 
Majesty Louis Philippe sat to our sculptor, Mr. Jones, 
has been cast in the Musée Royal: and the likeness 
is considered so good, that the King has ordered two 
copies in marble—one for the Queen of England, 


The journal published by the Russian Minister of 
Finance contains a curious report on the travels of 
the merchant, Latkine ; who has just devoted three 
years to exploring the extreme northern districts of 
Russia, with a view to investigations having an object 
exclusively commercial. The purpose of Latkine 
was, to discover what productions of these vast de- 


| serts could be made the subjects of advantageous 


export,—and what branches of culture or manufac. 
ture might be best fitted for them. In pursuance of 
his plans, a company of capitalists has been formed 
for the trattic of these great deserts; and hasassumed 
the title of the Company of the Petchora—because 
that river, the principal one flowing towards the 
Frozen Ocean, will form their channel for the trans- 
port of merchandise. A road will be made, uniting 


| the Petchora with the Obi; through whose meana, 


the produce of Siberia will be conveyed to Archangel 
and St. Petersburgh ata much cheaper rate than has 


| hitherto been possible. 


According to the French papers, a new and re- 
markable assertion of the powers of ancient prac- 
tical science has been brought to light, in the city 
of Marseilles, to dispute the triumphs of the pre- 
sent. That town is, it seems, suddenly about to 
be endowed with a ready-made tunnel, of larger 
dimensions and greater extent than Mr. Brunel's 
extraordinary performance below the Thames. 
There has long been known to exist a subterranean 
passage, which tradition reported to lead from the 
parish of St. Victor to an issue beneath a tower in 
the fort St. Nicolas,—passing, therefore, at the mouth 
of the port, under the deep sea, where float the 
line-of-battle ships! For many years, the termini 
have been encumbered with rubbish; and no one had 
ventured to verify the tradition, by attempting the 
perilous passage. This daring, and even rash, enter- 
prise has been, however, successfully achieved by M. 
Joyland, Engineer of Roads and Bridges, and M. 
Matayras, architect. Repairing, with some friends, 
to the ancient abbey of St. Victor, they penetrated, 
by along flight of steps, to the bottom of the tunnel ; 
and, clearing the way before them, finally emerged 
by the Port St. Nicolas! The work, which they sup- 
pose to be Roman, is, they report, in nearly perfect 
preservation. A few parts only are in want of re- 
pairs, whose cost they estimate at not more than from 
16,0002. to 20,0007. ; and proper approaches are all 
that will then be wanting. The tunnel is a single 
arch, has a width of more than sixty feet, and is one 
fourth longer than that of London ! 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS of 
BRITISH ARTISTS, will be OPENED on MONDAY NEXY the 
bay pasts = _—- pe Ay. ’ — Ten | the Morning 
till Five in the Evening.—. im, 18.5 5 

os WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 
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ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—A New Subject in 
CHEMISTRY of universal interest—PHILLIPS’S PATENT FIRE 
ANNIHILATOR, illustrated by Dr. Ryan in his daily Lectures, and 
on the Evenings of er Wednesday, and Friday. During Lent 
a Series of Lectureson ASTRONOMY will be delivered by Professor 
Bachhoffuer on the Mornings and Evenings of Monday, Wednesday, 

i nied by Dr. Wallison BRABY’S CALOTONE, 


usical ee, KITE’'S PATENT SMOKE- 





TEOSCOPE. The PHYSIOSCOPE, EXPERIMENTS by means of 
the DIVING BELL and DIVER, &c. Admission, 1s.; Schools 
Half-Price. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 

Roya Socrery.—Jan. 23.—Sir J. W. Lubbock, 
Bart., V.P., in the chair.—The following papers were 
read : 

* Remarks on the Earthquake in Demerara on the 
30th August, 1844,’ by David Blair, Esq. ; com- 
municated by the Right Hon. Lord Stanley. The 
earthquake commenced at 27 minutes past 3 
o’clock, a.M., and continued during two or three 
minutes, It appeared to be composed of two waves 
or pulsations, quickly succeeding each other, and 
producing gyratory movements of the earth. Though 
the alarm it occasioned was very great, no serious 
damage seems to have resulted from it. The me- 
teorological appearances were, a perfectly calm air 
and clear moonlight. 

*On the Artificial Formation of a Vegeto-Alkali,’ 
by George Fownes, Esq.—The substance which is 
the subject of investigation in this paper is a volatile 
oil, obtained by distillation from a mixture of bran, 
sulphuric acid, and water, and is designated by the 
author by the name of Furfurol. Its chemical com- 
position is expressed by the formula, C,, Hg Og, and 
its properties are the following:—When tree from 
water and freshly rectified it is nearly colourless ; 
but after a few hours, it acquires a brownish tint, 
which eventually deepens almost to blackness. When 
in contact with water, or when not properly rendered 
anhydrous, it is less subject to change, and merely 
assumes a yellow colour, Its odour resembles that 
of a mixture of bitter almond oil and oil of cassia, 
but has less fragrance. Its specific gravity at 60° 
Fahr. is 1/168. It boils at 323° Fahr., and distils, at 
that temperature, without alteration. It dissolves to 
a large extent in cold water, and also in alcohol. Its 
solution in concentrated sulphuric acid has a magni- 
ficent purple colour, and is decomposed by water. 
Nitric acid, with the aid of heat, attacks the oil with 
prodigious violence, evolving copious red fumes, and 
generating oxalic acid, which appears to be the only 
product. It dissolves in a solution of caustic potass, 
forming a deep brown liquid, from which acids pre- 
cipitate a resinous matter. With a slight heat, it 
explodes when acted upon by metallic potassium. 
When placed in contact with five or six times its 
bulk of liquid ammonia, it is gradually converted 
into a solid yellowish white and somewhat crystalline 
mass, which is very bulky, perfectly soluble in cold 
water, and easily obtained in a state of dryness under 
a vacuum. The formula expressing the chemical 
constitution of this substance, or of furfuroamide, is 
C,,; Hg N O,, and it is classed by the author with 
the amides. The oil itself appears to be identical 
with the substance described by Dr. Stenhouse, under 
the name of artificial oil of ants. Another sub- 
stance, isomeric with the amides, and of which the 
formula is C,, H,, N. Og, was obtained by the au- 
thor, and termed by him furfurine, and found to 
have the properties of a vegeto-alkali, and to form 
saline compounds with various acids. 


Geotocicat Society.—Feb. 5.—The President, 
Mr. Warburton, in the chair—A paper was read 
‘On raised beaches and the shells found in them, 
occurring on the coast of Essex near Walton,’ by J. 
Brown, Esq., of Stanway. The object of this paper 
was to direct attention to the fact, that low raised 
beaches exist on this part of the eastern coast, and 
that they contain fossils not only marine but fresh- 
water, and confined to a small number of species, 
though individuals are very numerous. It was also 
the wish of Mr. Brown to bring these raised beaches 
into comparison with the beds called “Till,” in the 
Clyde valley. 

_A paper was next read ‘On the Geology of the 
vicinity of the Wollondilly River, in Argyle County, 
in the colony of Sydney, N.S.W.,’ by Rev. W. B. 
Clarke. The district described by the author is 





chiefly occupied by igneous rocks, upon which sedi- 
mentary rocks of the carboniferous period repose 
unconformably. The igneous rocks consist of granite 
and syenite, of porphyries, basalt and trachyte. They 
pass into, and occasionally intersect, one another, 
and are traversed by numerous dykes of igneous rocks 
of various kinds. The sedimentary rocks are not 
less violently disturbed, and have become greatly 
altered in every place where they have been brought 
into contact with the granite. 

A communication was also made, by Dr. Fitton, 
*On the beds of the Lower Greensand of the Isle 
of Wight.’ Dr. Fitton after describing the general 
structure of the back of the Isle of Wight, alluded to 
the numerous fissures or chines found in these locali- 
ties. He also described the different beds of the 
lower greensand, and mentioned the fossils most cha- 
racteristic of each of them. He concluded by alluding 
to some of the fossils from the Neocomien beds of the 
Continent; and mentioned the fact, that these foreign 
strata are strictly contemporaneous with the lower 
greensand of England. 

Asiatic Soctety.—Feb. 1.—The Earl of Auck- 
land in the chair—The paper read was a short his- 
tory of the Cinnamon trade of Ceylon, from its 
earliest known history to the present time, by J. 
Capper, Esq. After alluding to the use of cinnamon 
by the Israelites for sacrificial, and probably medical 
purposes, and to the early commerce of Egypt with 
the ports of Southern India and Ceylon, the writer 
passes on to the discovery of the way to India by the 
Cape, which threw the trade of that country into the 
hands of the Portuguese. This nation, however, took 
but little cinnamon, the Arabs being then the chief 
customers for the spice, which they have continued 
to employ largely until within these fifty years, since 
when, the use of Cassia, ata much cheaper rate, has 
superseded the genuine spice. When the Dutch took 
possession of Ceylon, they saw the advantages of the 
cinnamon trade; and one of their governors, Falk, 
determined to cultivate it on his own lands near 
Colombo, in spite of much opposition from the 
Chalias, who had hitherto kept the management to 
themselves. Falk succeeded in producing finer than 
any hitherto known; and by judicious encourage- 
ment to the neighbouring villagers, he greatly ex- 
tended its cultivation. The trade increased under 
the Dutch until the exportation, about a century 
ago, reached to 8,000 bales annually, of 88 lb. each, 
of which 600 went to Europe: after this time, the 
trade gradually decreased. When the English be- 
came masters of Ceylon, they found the cultivation 
confined to the vicinity of Colombo, as Falk had 
left it. ‘They immediately proceeded to take measures 
for its increase; and so soon as they obtained the 
requisite knowledge for its improvement, Mr. Car- 
rington, in 1805 and 1806, gave the greatest impulse 
to this improvement; and the lands planted under 
his auspices still produce the best and largest quan- 
tities of cinnamon; though his plans, like those of 
the Dutch, appear to have been oppressive to the 
natives, who were compelled to preserve their plan- 
tations under severe penalties. Of the quantities 
produced at the period when the English took pos- 
session, there appears to be no record; but in 1804-5 
the average was 3,000 bales; which increased to 
4,500 in 1814.- In the following year, when the 
Kandyan provinces fell into our power, the quantity 
increased to 9,600 bales. This large amount, how- 
ever, was not maintained ; but the annual produce 
varied, for about six years, from 4,000 to 7,000 bales. 
In 1823, the cultivation was extended: between 600 
and 700 acres of new land were drained, cleared, 
and planted, and 900 men employed upon them: 
but in 1833, the trade was thrown open; all the 
workmen upon the new plantation were discharged ; 
and, with the exception of a few favoured spots, 
these fine properties were ruined. The large and 
expensive drains, opened by Government, being filled 
up, much of the land was converted into bogs and 
swamps ; and on several hundred acres, not a vestige 
of cinnamon was to be found. The opening of the 
trade to private dealers gave a considerable stimulus 
to it at first; but it was not permanent; and even 
the reduction of the export duty in 1836 failed to 
induce any activity. The trade also suffered from 
the substitution of Cassia, which was produced at a 
tithe of the price, and which has supplanted cinna- 





mon, both at home and in foreign markets. When 
the trade was opened, the Government 
diminish their operations gradually. At first 
ceased to cut cinnamon from the jungles, and took 
only from their own plantations. They peeled, fora 
few years, about 2,500 bales on the average, [y 
1840, the number of bales was 1,795 ; and in 184] 
900 only. After this, the trade was abandoned by 
the Government, who proceeded to dispose of all their 
stock at what it would fetch, in quantities of 299 
bales every month. In May 1843,a great reduction 
in the export duty from Ceylon took place, but the 
trade continued to decline until about the beginning 
of 1844, when the great diminution of the stock jn 
the hands of Government caused prices to rise 50 
per cent.; and the prospects of the trade seem now 
reviving. The paper concluded with some details of 
the divisions or castes of the cinnamon peelers; and 
of the mode in which these people were 

under the system of forced labour, which was at length 
abolished by the British Government. 





Asrronomicat Society.—Jan. 10.—The Rey. R, 
Sheepshanks, Vice-President, in the chair.— Prof 
Haquin Selander, Astronomer Royal at Stockholm 
and the Baron F. J. Wrede, Director of the Academy 
of Sciences at Stockholm, were elected Associates, 
J. G. C. Curtis, Esq. and A. K. Barclay, Esq. were 
elected Fellows. The following communications 
were read :— 

‘On the flexure of a uniform bar supported bya 
number of equal pressures applied at equi-distant 
points, and on the positions proper for the applica. 
tions of these pressures, in order to prevent any 
sensible alteration of the length of the bar by smail 
flexure,’ by G. B. Airy, Esq. In the use of standards 
of length, two points have gradually attracted more 
and more of attention—the application of supports 
in such a manner as to produce no irregularities of 
flexure, and the application of such supports as will 
permit the standard freely to yield to the expansive 
or contractive effects of temperature. Since these 
points were insisted on by Captain Kater and Mr, 
Baily, the principle adopted in the support of stan- 
dards has been to sustain them upon two rollers ina 
definite position. In whatever way a bar be sup 
ported, flexure must be tolerated; and the only 
points aimed at are, that it shall produce no sensible 
effects on the measured length, or that it shall always 
be the same. Several bars in use are notched at the 
ends to the centre of their thickness, and the defining 
points are in the axis of the bar; and in these cases 
there is good reason to believe that the effects of any 
flexure are nearly insensible. In the standard scale 
of this society, the divisions are upon the upper sur 
face, and the interval between these is not unaffected 
by flexure. In this case there may be some fear of 
the bar acquiring a permanent flexure, but this may 
be checked by an examination of the divisions which 
Mr. Baily caused to be cut upon the other sides of 
the cylinder. Still it is necessary to be assured that, 
as far as the best theories of flexure enable us to 
judge, the upper surface is not sensibly lengthened 
or shortened. Very simple considerations will con- 
vince us that bars supported on two rollers, placed 
at the distance of one-fourth of the length from each 
end, must have the length of their upper surface 
necessarily elongated. The ill effects of this elon- 
gation are nearly obviated in the geodetic standards, 
which are notched to the centre ; and may be con- 
sidered as discoverable in the Society's scale by the 
use of the divisions on the opposite side. But it was 
the wish of the members of the committee of super 
intendence of the national standards, not only to 
place the divisions in or near to the axis of the bar, 
by which means the effect of flexure would be 
obviated, but also to make the actual flexure a 
small as possible by a proper choice of the points ot 
support. It was also recognized as a desirable prin- 
ciple, that the bar should be subjected to as little 
strain as possible, and, therefore, that it should be 
supported at numerous points. Great facility 
given to the arrangements for supporting a bar with 
definite pressures applied at special points, by the 
use of levers. Thus, if any portion of the bar rest 
upon two rollers which are placed at the ends ofa 
lever, and if the fulcrum of a lever (whether mov- 
able or not) be in its centre, the pressures up 
produced by these rollers will necessarily be equal. 
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If there be another such lever, and if the fulcra of 
thisand the former be upon the extremities of a 
third lever, and if its fulcrum be at its centre, then 
res upwards produced by the four rollers 
will be equal. By this arrangement of rollers and 
levers, one-half of the bar may be supported. If 
another similar system be applied to support the 
other half of the bar, the pressures produced by its 
four rollers will also be equal among themselves ; 
and if the bar be laid symmetrically upon them all, 
the individual pressures will be equal. In this manner, 
py altering the lengths of the arms of the levers, any 
number of pressures, bearing any proportion to each 
other, and applied at any points whatever, may be 
roduced. And the levers may be so arranged as 
to occupy a very small space. Mr. Baily decided 
on the application of eight rollers for the support of 
the national standard ; and the author undertook to 
investigate the positions of the rollers which, sup- 
ing the pressures and the intervals equal, would 
so sustain the bar that its surface should not be sen- 
sibly lengthened. In the progress of the investiga- 
tion, he was struck with an analogy in the results 
for two, for four, and for eight rollers, which seemed 
to indicate that the process could easily be gene- 
ralized ; and, on trying it in the general form, it proved 
to be exactly what heexpected. The author goes on 
to describe the nature of the investigation, which is 
as follows:—It is first assumed, that the flexure is 
so small that the mere curvature of a neutral line 
will not produce a sensible alteration in its length ; 
that the extension of a surface is proportional to the 
momentum of the bending force ; and that, when 
the momenta are equal, the extension produced by a 
bending force downwards, and the contraction pro- 
duced by a bending force upwards, are equal. The 
method of applying these assumptions is to estimate 
the curvature at any point, by conceiving the section 
of the bar at that point, and the whole of the bar on 
one side of that point, to be held perfectly firm; 
and then to use the algebraic sum of the momentum 
of the weight of the remaining part of the bar down- 
wards, and of the momentum of the supporting 
pressures under that part of the bar upwards, as the 
representation of the molecular extension in the 
neighbourhood of that section. From this:statement 
it will easily be seen that the curvature of the bar is 
expressed by a discontinuous function. In shifting 
our ideal section gradually from one ‘support to 
another, the momentum produced by the weight of 
the portion of the bar increases continuously; a3 
also does the momentum of the pressures of the 
supports; and, therefore, through that portion of 
the bar the change of curvature is continuous, But 
on passing a new support, although the change in the 
momentum of the weight of the portion of the bar, 
and the change in the momentum of the pressures of 
the former supports, are both continuous, yet there is 
now suddenly introduced a new pressure ; and this in- 
terrupts the continuity of the change. From this con- 
sideration it appears that, between two supports, the 
whole effect of the molecular extension and contrac- 
tion,as produced by curvature, is to be found by integra- 
tion; but that, when this integration is performed, the 
whole of the various parts can only be combined by 
summation. ‘These remarks are common to every 
method of supporting a bar. But when the support- 
ing pressures are all equal, and their points of appli- 
cation are equally distant, the summation to which 
allusion is made can, for all the intervals between 
the supports, be effected by the processes of the 
calculus of differences. For the parts exterior to 
terminal supports, these processes will not apply. 
The author then proceeds with the mathematical 
Investigation of the general expression for the exten- 
son of surface of the portion of the bar lying between 
any two of its contiguous supports. 
_ ‘An account of some ancient Astr 1 Tables 
in the library of the Rev. C. Turnor,’ by Mr. R. 
Harris, assistant-secretary of the Society. 


Rorat InstiTuTION.—Jan, 31.—W. R. Hamilton, 
Esq. in the chair.—Prof. Faraday ‘ On the Liquefac- 
tion and Solidification of Bodies usually Gaseous,’ 
(see report of Royal Society, ante, p. 121.) 


Ermyotocicat Soctety.—Jan. 29.—Admiral Sir 
arles Malcolm, President, in the chair.— Mr. 
iselton Dyer and Dr. Twining were elected mem- 
bers, and several donations to the Society's library 














were announced, After a short communication from 
Prof. Latham, M.D., on the Pillbella, Chenook, and 
Chimmesyan languages of the Oregon territory, a 
paper was read from the pen of Mr. Bright, entitled 
*The New Zealander as he was.’ Cuvier's classi- 
fication of the New Zealander with the Ethiopian 
variety of mankind does not meet with the approval 
of Mr. Bright. His dark visage is attributed to the 
practice of the tattoo; and the hair, though some- 
what peculiar, is insufficient to mark a distinction. 
Individuals in every tribe on the eastern, western, 
and northern parts of the north island, are to 
be found with a decided Hebrew cast of feature. 
The custom of transcribing as their signature the 
tattooings on the face, Mr. Bright is induced to 
believe had an origin similar to our heraldic em- 
blazonry. When the club and the spear were their 
weapons, they lived in towns built on the tops and 
sides of precipitous hills, and fenced round with 
timber. The several houses were separated by. well 
constructed fences; but the houses were not parti- 
tioned off into rooms: men, women, and children 
slept together. They have no medical knowledge, 
in which respect they are singular; and although 
there are priests among them, their power is limited 
to the consecration of persons and things, or, in other 
words, to the tattooing of them. Theft, adultery, 
and murder are denounced as crimes, if practised 
with one of the same tribe ; but are not so denounced 
with one of another tribe. On marriage, the priest 
consecrates the bride, and thus tattooes her to all 
other men: the bridegroom must give property to 
the relatives of his bride. Their laws are simple, 
and are known to every individual of the tribe. The 
children of captives are slaves; but the children of 
slave women by the men of the tribe are as one of 
themselves, and inherit their father’s rank. The 
avocations of the sexes are in common, except that 
of building and of war. Mr. Bright concluded his 
paper with deploring, that while the white in thou- 
sands is subsisting where once the black in hundreds 
roamed, and we are boasting of our wealth arising 
out of the sale of colonial lands and their produce, 
we wholly neglect the old proprietor. His form and 
intellect, his arts and manufactures, his manners and 
habits, remain unrecorded. One of the most atten- 
tive of the meeting was a New Zealander, now edu- 
cating in this country ; and the manner in which he 
answered the questions addressed to him, called 
forth the admiration of all. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 
Sar. Botanic Society, 4 P.w. 
Mon. Geographical Society, half-past 8. 
_ British Architects, 8. 
Tves. Civil Engineers, 8. 
— Medico-Chirurgical Society, half-past 8. 
-- Zoological Society, half-past 8. 
Wep. Literary Fund, 3. 
Society of Arts, 8.—Special Meeting to confirm Minutes. 
Royal Society, half-past 8, 
yal Society of Literature, 4. 
- Society of Antiquaries, 8. 
— Royal Academy.—Architecture. 
- Medico-Botanical Society, 8. 
Fri. Astronomical Society, 3.—Anniversary. 
- Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Professor Forbes ‘On some 
remarkable analogies tween the Animal and Vegetable 


Kingdoms. 
Philological Society, 8. 
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SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART. 
BY MRS. JAMESON. 
V.—The Twelve Apostles, continued. 

Sr. Paut, though called to the apostleship after 
the ascension of the Saviour, takes rank next to St. 
Peter as one of the chief witnesses of the Christian 
faith. Of all the apostles he is the most interesting ; 
the one of whose personal character and history 
we know most, and through the most direct and 
irrefragable testimony. The events of his life, as 
conveyed in the Acts and the Epistles, are so wel! 
known, that I need not here particularize them. 
The legends connected with him are very few. 

The most ancient traditions describe St. Paul as a 
man of small and meagre stature, with an aquiline 
nose, a high forehead and sparkling eyes. With 
regard to his stature, we must observe, that as paint- 
ing can only speak to us through form, it is a point 
not merely of propriety but of necessity to express 
the tness of character, the wisdom, the energy 
which distinguished Paul by giving him a lofty and 
dignified person ; and ina picture to make Paul short, 
insignificant, and overtopped by the other figures, 





would be a violence of that essential truth, to which 
all truth of fact merely, must be subservient. 

In the single representations of St. Paul (which are 
very frequent) he is a majestic figure, more elegant in 
feature and graceful in mien than St. Peter: with 
something of the bearing of a Greek philosopher, and 
in his t ea plative dignity rather 
than activity or energy; his face is oval, his hair 
curling, his beard long and flowing ; he bears as his 
attribute the sword with which he was beheaded; 
generally, he holds the Gospel in his right hand, and 
the sword in his left. 

I may observe here, that the sword in sacred pic- 
tures is usually an attribute significant of the kind of 
martyrdom suffered ; but it is also emblematical of 
the “good fight” fought by the faithful Christian. 
St. Paul himself, in two places, likens the word of 
God to a sword (Ephes. vi. 17, and Heb. iv. 12). 
When St. Paul is leaning on the sword with the point 
downwards, it may express his martyrdom; when 
he holds it aloft, it may express also his warfare in the 
cause of Christ—* with the sword of the spirit, which 
is the word of God ;” when two swords are given to 
him, one is the attribute, the other the emblem ; but 
this double allusion does not occur in any very 
ancient representations, In Raphael's fresco of 
* Attila,’ both St. Peter and St. Paul bear swords, but 
obviously as weapons, not as attributes. 

There must have existed effigies of St. Paul in very 
early times; for Chrysostom alludes to one which 
hung in the chamber in which he wrote. The two 
most ancient which exist, have probably no preten- 
sions to authenticity ; one is a figure traced on the 
walls of the Catacombs (in the Cemetery of Priscilla, 
inscribed Pautus Pastor, Apostoius; he wears the 
Roman toga (Bosio, p. 519): the other is in the 
Catacombs at Naples, wearing a plain tunic. 

Pictures from the life and actions of St. Paul are 
so common, that I shall here content myself with 
enumerating the subjects in their chronological order, 
and giving a few of the most remarkable examples 
of each. 

We are expressly told that St. Paul, before his 
conversion, was present at the stoning of Stephen, 
and he is occasionally introduced into representations 
of that subject ; but the same feeling which prevailed 
with regard to St. Peter's denial of our Lord has 
been the cause that in some of the pictures of the 
martyrdom of Stephen, Paul is omitted : on this point 
there will be more to say when treating the history 
of St. Stephen. 

The first great event in the life of Paul is his 
Conversion ; an incident so important, and in all its 
accessories so picturesque and dramatic, that we can- 
not wonder at its frequent recurrence. In general, 
there are many figures. Paul is seen in the act of 
falling or already thrown from his horse, and lying 
stunned or amazed on the earth: the horse is either 
rearing with terror or rolling on the ground, and of 
the attendants and soldiers, some are flying in all 
directions, others gazing up in affright ; above is seen 
the figure of Christ in a glory, alone, or attended 
by angels and saints. The treatment admits, of 
course, of endless variety, in the disposition and num- 
ber of the figures, in the attitudes and expression, 
but the moment chosen is generally the same. The 
most famous example of this subject, is Michael 
Angelo’s fresco in the Capella Paolina, where it forms 
the pendant to the Crucifixion of St. Peter. It is an 
immense composition, said to be his last work. A 
long train of soldiers is seen ascending in the back 
ground; Christ appears as if rushing down from 
heaven surrounded by a host of angels; Paul, a 
noble figure though prostrate, appears to be struck 
motionless; in the whole arrangement there is a cer- 
tain dignity not to be found in the usual treatment 
of this subject; (the large engraving by Beatrizet is 
in the British Museum). Raphael's cartoon of this 
subject for the tapestries of the Vatican is lost, but 
the composition is well known; it is not equal to that 
of Michael Angelo. Hardly less celebrated is the 
fine picture of Rubens, at Leigh Court; but the 
fallen saint expresses, in his attitude, the most help- 
less and grovelling prostration, and the grey horse, 
snorting and rearing behind, is the finest part of the 
picture. 

In Albert Durer'’s print, a shower of stones is 
falling from heaven on St. Paul and his company. 

There is a very curious and unusual version of 
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this subject by Lucas van Leyden, It is a composition 
of numerous figures. St. Paul is seen, blind and 
bewildered, led between two men; another man 
leads his frightened charger; several warriors and 
horsemen follow, and the whole procession seems 
proceeding slowly to the right. In the far distance 
is represented the previous moment — Paul struck 
down and blinded by the celestial vision. This 
print, which is extremely rare, is in the British 
Museum. 

Cuyp has given us a Conversion of St. Paul, appa- 
rently for the sole purpose of introducing horses in 
different attitudes. The favourite dapple grey charger 
is seen bounding off in terror. There is a small 
spirited picture of this subject at Hampton Court 
(Vincenzio Malo, No. 83). 

St. Paul, after his conversion, restored to sight by 
Ananias (Acts, ix. 17), is a subject not often treated ; 
but it has been painted by Vasari, by P. Cortona, 
and by Cavalucci. 

*The Jews flagellate Paul and Silas,’ by Nicold 
Poussin: the council of the elders, who have con- 
demned them, is seen behind. We have Paul and 
Barnabas before Sergius, by the same great painter 
(Acts, xiii. 7) ; and the ecstatic Vision of St. Paul, in 
which he is borne up by angels (2 Cor. xii. 3), twice 
over, and quite differently each time. 

But it is in the Cartoons of Raphael, at Hampton 
Court, that St.Paul appears most worthily represented. 
In the story of Elymas the sorcerer—in Paul and 
Barnabas at Lystra (Acts, xiv. 8)—in that noblest 
of all, Paul preaching in the Areopagus (Acts, xvii. 
22), we have the same figure varied in attitude and 
expression, but full of dignity and energy. In the 
head, Raphael has departed from the ancient tra- 
ditional type, for the bushy hair covers the brow, 
and the nose is not aquiline. 

Underneath the large compositions from the life of 
Paul, contained in the Tapestries, Raphael introduced 
a series of six smaller compositions, equally fine ; 
but the cartoons are lost :—1. Saul making havoc of 
the Church ; 2. Mark taking leave of Paul; 3. Paul 
addressing the Jews at Antioch (Acts, xiii. 16); 
4. Paul engaged in Tent-making (Acts, xviii. 3); 
5. Paul mocked by the Jews; 6. Paul lays his hands 
on the Converts; 7. Paul before Gallio. All these 
have been engraved. 

St. Paul preaching to the Converts at Ephesus 
(Acts, xviii. 19) has been beautifully treated by Perin 
del Vaga (engraved by Bonasone) and by Le Sueur ; 
in the latter picture the magicians bring their books 
of sorcery, and burn them publicly at the feet of the 
Apostle. 

* Paul after his conversion is assisted in his escape 
from Damascus,’ (Acts, ix. 25), by Perin del Vaga, 
in the series of subjects from the life of St. Paul. He 
is seen let down from the window in a basket. I 
remember but this one representation, and the situa- 
tion is so ludicrous in itself, that we may understand 
its being avoided in point of feeling, if not of taste. 
*St. Paul putting the Dragon to flight, (i.e. van- 
quishing Sin, the arch-enemy) is another of the same 
series. 

‘Paul before Felix’ was painted by Hogarth for 
Lincoln’s-inn Hall. It is a picture curiously cha- 
racteristic, not of the scene or the subject, but of the 
painter, St. Paul loaded with chains, and his ac- 
cuser Tertullus, stand in front, and Felix, with his 
wife Drusilla, are seated on a raised tribunal in the 
background; near Felix, the high-priest Ananias. 
The composition is good. The heads are full of 
vivid expression — wrath, terror, doubt, fixed atten- 
tion; but the conception of character most ignoble 
and commonplace.* 

*St. Paul's Shipwreck,’ and ‘ St. Paul shaking the 
viper from his hand,’ have often been painted. The 
latter subject, beautifully, by Le Sueur. 

Not to dwell longer on the infinity of pictures from 
the life of Paul, I must express my astonishment 
that one subject, affording apparently the finest capa- 
bilities, has never been adequately treated — Paul 
before Agrippa. It is one of the eight subjects from 





* Hogarth was more at home when he took the same sub- 
ject as a vehicle for a witty caricature of the Dutch manner 
of treating sacred subjects—their ludicrous anachronisms 
and mean incidents. St. Paul, in allusion to his low stature, 
is mounted on a stool; an angel is sawing through one leg 
of it. Tertullus is a barrister, in wig, band, and gown, &c. 





the life of the Apostle, painted by Thornhill on the 
dome of St. Paul's, in London.* 

One of the many scenes in which St. Peter and 
St. Paul are introduced together is the dispute at 
Antioch, alluded to by St. Paul (Gal. xi. 11): 
“ But when Peter was come to Antioch, I withstood 
him to the face, because he was to be blamed.” 
This is the subject of a celebrated picture, by 
Guido, now in the Brera, at Milan. St. Peter is 
seated, and St. Paul, in an attitude of rebuke, stands 
over against him. I presume the same subject to be 
represented by Lucas van Leyden, in an exquisite little 
print, in which St. Peter and St. Paul are seen 
together in earnest conversation. They are both 
seated on the ground. St. Peter holds a key in his 
right hand, and points with the other to a book 
which lies on his knees. St. Paul is about to turn 
the leaf, and his right hand appears to rebuke St. 
Peter. His left foot is on the sword which lies at 
his feet. 

The martyrdom of St. Paul took place at Rome, 
in the twelfth year of the reign of Nero. He was 
beheaded by the sword. Being born a Roman 
citizen, he escaped the ignominy of the torture and 
crucifixion, though he would probably, like St. Peter, 
have considered the latter death too great an 
honour.¢ The decollation of St. Paul is, I know not 
why, uncommon as a separate subject. Giotto has 
painted it in the Vatican. According to the received 
tradition, the two apostles suffered at the same 
time. Inthe picture of Nicold dell’ Abate (Dresden 
Gallery), St. Peter is present at the death of Paul. 
The latter kneels before a block, and the headsman 
stands with sword uplifted in act to strike; in 
the background, two other executioners grasp St. 
Peter, who is kneeling on his cross, and praying 
fervently: above, in a glory, is seen the Virgin ; in 
her arms the infant Christ, who delivers to two 
angels palm branches forthe martyred Saints. Though 
the genius of Nicolé was not precisely fitted for this 
class of subjects, the story is well told, and the whole 
composition full of poetical expression. The parting 
of Peter and Paul, when led to death outside the 
Ostian Gate, was painted by Lanfranco, 

During the imprisonment of Peter and Paul in 
the Mamertine dungeons, the two keepers of the 
prison, named Processus and Martinian, were so 
struck by the piety and fervent teaching of the 
Apostles, that they were converted, baptized, and 
publicly declared themselves Christians; and, per- 
sisting in their faith, they also suffered martyrdom. 
Valentin has painted this subject ; the mosaic is in 
St. Peter's. 

There are various traditions concerning the relics 
of St. Peter and St. Paul. According to some, the 
bodies of the two Apostles were deposited by the 
Christian converts in the catacombs of Rome, and 
were laid in the same sepulchre. After the lapse of 
ahout two hundred years, the Greek or Oriental 
Christians attempted to carry them off; but were 
opposed by the Roman Christians, The Romans 
conquered; and the two bodies were transported 
to the Church of the Vatican, where they reposed 
together in a magnificent shrine, beneath the church. 
Among the engravings in the works of Ciampini and 
Bosio are two rude old pictures commemorating this 
event. The first represents the combat of the 
Orientals and the Romans for the bodies of the 
Saints; in the other, the bodies are deposited in the 
Vatican. In these two ancient representations, 
which were placed in the portico of the old basilica 
of St. Peter, the traditional types may be recognized 
—the broad full features, short curled beard, and 
bald head of St. Peter, and the oval face and long 
beard of St. Paul. 





* Now invisible. The magnanimous City authorities paid 
Thornhill 40s. the square yard for these paintings in honour 
of London's patron saint. 

+ According to the legend, his severed head made three 
bounds, and, at each spot where it touched the earth, sprung 
up a fountain. This obvious allegory has been literally in- 
terpreted, and the miracle commemorated in the church 
* Delle Tre Fontane,’ near Rome. 

I may further observe, that painters are apt to confound 
the incident of the resuscitation of Eutychus, which is re- 
lated in Acts, xx. 9, with the legend of Patrocles, the cup- 
bearer of Nero, who also fell from a window, and was 
recalled to life by Paul. The scene of the authentic history 
was Troas; the scene of the legend, Rome, before the palace 
of Nero. Care must be taken not to confound either with 
the legend already related, in the story of St. Peter and 
Simon Magus. 





The arrangement of the hair and the length of the 
beard vary in some instances; but the character} 
type of countenance never, in any example worth 
of being cited as authority. ’ 





On the System of Education adopted in the Pursuit of 
4rt in Paris. By H. J. Townsend. 

Mr. Townsend, Master in the Government Schoo} 
of Design, and Mrs. M‘Ian, Mistress of the 
Female School of Design, both, last year, visited 
Paris, for the purpose of collecting information a 
to the systems of instruction pursued there, and we 
purpose to submit so much of their several Repo 
made to the Council, as seem likely to interest the 
public :— 

“ Itwas remarked, (says Mr. Townsend,) and with 
justice, by Mr. Wilson, that the regular evolution 
of such talent in designing indicates some peculiar 
merit in the system under which the young men ip 
Paris prosecute their studies ; and since drawing of 
all kinds—whether as regards the human figure or 
ornament—depends on the careful education of 
perceptions through the eye, he suggested that the 
range of observation should not be confined to the 
‘Schools of Design,’ but that it might extend with 
interest, and perhaps with value, to the atteliers of 
the great teachers of Fine Art. With these then, | 
commence; because the details of the routine 
adopted in such studios will form a key to the rules 
observed in the more public Institutions. The sub. 
joined particulars may be regarded as common 
features of the system of education in such classes 
as those presided over by Delaroche, Drolling, 
Coignet, Picot, &c. &c. The pupils consist, mainly, 
of future painters, to whom these distinguished 
artists afford, at a very trifling remuneration, the 
valuable lessons dictated by their experience, 
Payments are made monthly. The professor attends 
thrice a week. Admitted at any age, and without 
previous examination or preparatory study of art, 
the student is at once made to draw from ‘the 
round,’ from busts, portions of the face and figure, 
or statues, according to circumstances. Drawings 
or prints are placed, as copies, before those only 
whose dullness is supposed to require such an 
exemption from the usual mode of initiation. The 
sole material at first permitted to the draughtsman 
is charcoal, the use of the chalk being reserved for 
more advanced stages. This employment of char- 
coal alone may be supposed to check the self-love 
that would place value on ‘ first attempts,’ while the 
ready erasure of markings offers every facility for 
the attainment of true drawing. It is said, more- 
over, that from this early period and practice the 
designer may date the free handling of so useful an 
instrument in after years. Be this asit may, draw- 
ing is made in charcoal, the most earnest attention 
being directed to the main indications of surface, 
and especially to the ‘ mouvement,’ as it is. termed,— 
that is, the balance of the body, and of parts among 
themselves. Thus tutored, the pupil enters early on 
that which constitutes the most prominent cha- 
racteristic of a French artist’s ae 
the continuous application to studies from the Life. 
For this purpose, models attend four hours each day 
—the same model, in the same attitude, during that 
period, for a week together! The care with which 
these drawings are executed, the anxiety with 
which the play of surface is imitated, and the use 
of the chalk and the charcoal with so much patience 
over an extended time, may be regarded as the true 
source of that power of ‘ modelling,’ as the painter 
terms it, which the French students pre-eminently 
display. This power is, indeed, an object of 80 
much solicitude, that clever figures often remain 
incomplete at the end of the week. Both in paint- 
ing and in drawing from the life, the a peu pres 
system is thoroughly discouraged by the masters, 
their constant demand being a pure outline and 
most careful filling up. Anatomy, as a study, Is 
not said to be much insisted on; Houdon’s figure 
of the muscles and the traditionary science of the 
attelier being the principal stock in this department 
of an artist's inquiry. On commencing to paint, 
studies are made of heads and portions of the figure, 
both small and colossal, and it is then that the pro- 
fessor enters more generally upon the known rules 
of Art, enlarging his communications according to 
the progress of the pupil, until he at length gives 
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. int that he should commence a picture, and 
him avon independent path. It is just preceding 
vis stage, however, that the class is engaged often 
|< the principles of Composition, ‘subjects’ being 
- which are treated byall, and the results of 

: ergo acritical commentary. The dura- 
eo aeiinn is various. From what I could 
yo there are few remarks on the theory of 
Colour, on Beauty, or on the properties of Chiaros- 
‘ouro, as applied in painting. If this be the case, we 
have, perhaps, an indication of the cause of defects, 
as well as excellencies, in the French School. The 
works of the public galleries lead to the conclusion 
‘that the effects of repeated or powerful ‘ glazings’ 
are either little understood, or much undervalued, 
except by Delacroix, Schceffer, and a few other 

tmen; while, among the mass, the use of the 

itive, unbroken colour is as prevalent as the 
choice thereof is often inharmonious. There is 
little contrast of ‘transparency’ and ‘ opacity’ even 
in the cabinet pictures. The rounding of the flesh 
is generally exquisite, the colour of it frequently, 

se, beautiful ; but that subduing of one portion 
to give effect to another—which has been practised by 
the greatest masters of other nations, and with suc- 
cess by those of our own—has, although founded on 
the effects of Nature, been sparingly exhibited in 
the works of our neighbours. Truly great, however, 
are their productions in other respects ; and stirring 
asis the energy of their thoughts, they never appear 
to quail in the communication of them to the be- 
holder. Their power of embodiment is extraordi- 
nary; and is doubtless attributable to that faculty 
of delineating structure which is developed by the 
untiring studies from the life commenced so early in 
the private atteliers. 

“That which corresponds with our Royal Aca- 
demy is the Ecole des Beaux Arts. The instruction 
is gratis, admission being obtained by competitions, 
in the months of March and September. Here the 
educational system is nearly the same, in reference 
to elementary studies, as that in the schools of the 
private professors, the most eminent of whom, 
indeed, also occupy ‘ chairs’ in this institution, and 
are paid by the Government. The general tendency 
of the arrangements is to promote a spirit of emu- 
lation, and consequent industry, among the éléves, 
—this being, in fact, the distinguishing feature in 
the training of youth throughout the French metro- 
polis, The competitors for admission are generally 
five hundred, of which number perhaps one hundred 
succeed. The ‘admitted’ are divided into two 
classes of ‘odd and even numbers,’ and the studies 
of these two clusses are conducted, week by week,— 
alternately after the Antique and the Life,—in the 
two great amphitheatres devoted to the purpose. 
The model sits six consecutive days. The propor- 
tion of sculptors is about twenty in a hundred. The 
professors attend in rotation, from five to seven in 
the evening. During the studentship, there is a 
monthly competition, the decisions being given every 
quarter. One silver and two bronze medals are 
distributed, for each month, the third-class medal 
being worth no more than seven francs. The merits 
of the drawings, however, being rigidly scanned, 
much value is attached to success, particularly as 
the medallists are entitled to a choice of places and 
to a prolonged right to academic study, while the 
non-medallists must contend again at the expira- 
tion of six months. There are two general concours, 
called the ‘ Tétes d’Expression’ and the ‘ Prix de 
Rome.’ The trial of the ‘Tétes d’Expression’ 
occurs twice in the year. In this no pupil cancom- 
pete who is not a medallist, is not a Frenchman, 
and who has not satisfied the master of perspective. 
The studies are made life-size, from the living 
model, who assumes the appropriate attitude and 
expression under the direction of the professor. A 
tesemblance to the original is required, in conjunc- 
tion with the true and forcible working-out of the 
given theme. Twelve usually compete, and their 
labours last six hours a day, during four days. 
Two gold medals are awarded. The successful 

rts arising from this contest are hung around 
one of the halls, with other specimens of the works 

distinguished students. They appeared to me 
the most extraordinary of this class of productions. 
he anatomical knowledge, admirable drawing, and 
‘kill of painting displayed in them are worthy of 





all praise, and are the best proofs of the value of 
the system whence they emanate. The ‘ Prix de 
Rome’ is the grand mainspring of the ambition of 
the é/éves, and offers to the successful competitor 
the most substantial advantages. The conditions 
are—age under thirty, and French birth; but it is 
not necessary that previous studies should have 
been pursued at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. In this 
institution the competitors assemble, generally to 
the amount of one hundred and fifty. On their 
meeting, a subject is proposed, from which asketch 
in oil colours, 18 inches by 6, is to be made at once. 
Twenty are selected, who are considered worthy of 
undergoing further trials. The figure, in three- 
quarter size, from life, is painted by these chosen 
ones, and a reduction is then effected toten. To 
these ten the field is left to the ultimate contest, and 
each receives, as an equivalent for his expenses, a 
sum of one hundred and fifty francs. A subject is 
then proposed, and the same day a sketch is made, 
and ‘stamped ;’ and from the general tenor of this 
design, the subsequent painting must exhibit no 
departure. Models are allowed, but neither engrav- 
ings nor unstamped sketches are permitted, and the 
process of the picture now advances during seventy- 
two days. The prizes, which consist of a ‘ Grand 
Prix’ and two secondary ones, confer exemption 
from the ‘Conscription.’ The winner of the chief 
prize in the present year was said to be freed from 
the ranks by his successful effort made under leave 
of absence! To the two second prizes also is given 
a reward of five hundred francs. The chief prize, 
however, brings with itthe honour of a Laurel Crown, 
bestowed either at the Institute, or in the ‘ Hemi- 
cycle’ Theatre at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. The 
victor is then sent to Rome, on his studies, where 
he is lodged and maintained at the French Aca- 
demy, under an eminent director, and with a further 
allowance of 60/. per annum. The like conditions 
apply to contests between sculptors and architects ; 
similar advantages being extended, every fourth 
year, to engravers, landscape-painters, and die- 
sinkers. The talents of the sculptors are tried by 
various efforts in ‘ bas relief’ and ‘ronde bosse,’ 
after which the grand prix is determined by either 
a low relief or the whole figure. * * * 

“Of the many institutions, designed for the train- 
ing of the practical artist and workman, the ‘ Con- 
servatoire des Arts’ was closed while I was in Paris; 
but I noticed a testimony to its efficiency in the 
Journal des Débats of August 22nd, that three of 
those who obtained gold medals at the recent Expo- 
sition Industrielle, were among the ‘ Anciens Eléves’ 
of this school, which I understand to be open to 
students of all nations. The lady who presides 
over the female department of the School of Design 
at Somerset House, informed me, generally, of the 
arrangementsat the ‘ Ecole pour /es Jeunes Personnes,’ 
of which, after some difficulty, she obtained an 
inspection last year.* My attention was therefore 
drawn to others ; and first, the Government School 
of Design, as being the parallel to our own, natu- 
rally attracted my notice. The Ecole Royale de 
Dessein is situated in the Rue de I’Ecole de Méde- 
cine. M. Belloc, the Director, with whom Mr. 
Wilson had advised me to communicate, was absent 
from town, but an officer of the establishment 
politely afforded me an inspection of the arrange- 
ments, and such information as lay in his power. 
In many respects, the institution over which you, 
my Lords and Gentlemen, preside, is superior to 
that of Paris—superior in space, in ventilation, and 
in compass of artistic and industrial wealth. In the 
order of studies, as might be expected, in an institu- 
tion commenced so long ago as 1766, the plans of the 

cole Royale appear most admirable. The School 
was established * En faveur des ouvriers qui se desti- 
nent aux professions méchaniques ;’ and, so far as I 
could ascertain, the workmen and others avail them- 
selves of this opportunity to a very considerable 
extent: as in the School here, so I found, in Paris, 
young men who are compelled to work all day glad 
to avail themselves of the evening studies. One of 
the printed notices of the routine at this Ecole 
Royale presents the following enumeration of its 





* The studies are figure drawing, ornament, landscape, 
animals, and flowers, under the care of two lady professors. 
It was opened in 1803. It presents, I believe, no remarkable 
feature. 





objects—‘ Géométrie, arithmétique, toisé, arpentage ; 
architecture, coupe de pierre et de bois; sculpture 
d’ornemens ; figure et animaux; fleurs et ornemens ;° 
—a list that indicates a wide sphere of education. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that the names of seven 
or eight professors are appended. For these studies 
the building offers a large oval room, a long gal- 
lery, an amphitheatre for the study of the figure, a 
small lecture room, and a sort of cellar for the con- 
servation of statues, casts, &c. The latter appeared 
to me an injudicious disposal, since the constant 
suggestions which beautiful works make, almost 
unconsciously, to the eye, cannot fail to be benefi- 
cial; especially as the impressions received in 
youth are the most enduring. Want of space, how- 
ever, may be the cause. Economy of room, light, 
and the advantage of the students, were thoroughly 
effected in the other apartments. The amphitheatre 
for ‘the figure’ is small, but well arranged. * * 
The large oval chamber, like the Jarge room in 
Somerset House, was crowded with glazed frames, 
containing the examples of flowers, ornament, &c., 
while the walls were hung with the specimens of 
students’ workmanship. Fresh flowers are con- 
stantly supplied, when they can be easily procured, 
for the purposes of study. None of the drawings 
elicited a higher augury of the talents of the 
draughtsmen than those we meet with in the Lon- 
don School. In the gallery were some remarkable 
specimens of Modelling. One of them, surpassingly 
good, was the work of the Professor, assisted by his 
pupils. It was like a careful cast from nature. A 
Marine plant, found on the north coast of France, 
was the subject of it, and is a favourite study at this 
school, on account of preserving its form so long. 
This studying from nature in the modelling de- 
partment is carried to a great extent, and prizes are 
given for the best performances thus made. With a 
view perhaps to afford hints in this direction, the 
most carefully-made casts from nature were plenti- 
fully ranged around. The artichoke, I was informed, 
and even the thistle, with all its spines, constitute 
objects of frequent study with the modelling tool. 
In these efforts, as in the drawing atteliers before 
named, the exact imitation of Nature is most rigidly 
aspired to, in order to produce a facility of handling 
and a minute exercise of the faculties of perception. 
Doubtless this is the chief source of the power to 
execute—a power which, once acquired, offers the 
ready and inestimable means of conveying the most 
subtle ideas of form. 

“Next to the Government School, the most 
important, from its objects, its number of students, 
and as an example of the unceasing efforts of the 
French to improve the knowledge of the community, 
is the Ecole Communale, in the Rue Menilmontant. 
The fact that my attention was directed to this, by 
one of the first bronzists in Paris—one of the 
partners of the firm of Eck and Durand—as the 
source of the excellence of his workmen, is an im- 
portant testimony to the value of ‘Schools of 
Design’ in a commercial point of view. When 
visiting the bronze foundry of this gentleman, (to 
which I shall have to allude hereafter,) I was par- 
ticularly struck with the skill evinced in two or 
three instances in the working of bronze ornament, 
which had come very roughly from the mould. 
This was chipped and chiselled with an accuracy, 
united with artistic grace, that elicited a wish to 
know where such artificers acquired so perfect a 
comprehension of the qualities of design. I was 
then informed that the bronze-founders, anxious to 
improve their workmen, had established this ‘ Ecole 
Communale,’ which, producing good results, was 
taken up ina spirited manner, and made what it 
now is, by the municipality of Paris. Unpretend- 
ing and workshop-like in its structure, yet admir- 
able are the means it presents! The general 
arrangements corresponded with those of other 
schools of design, except in the predominance given 
to the studies of the human figure from the Antique 
and the Life. Many of the drawings executed in 
this department were on the walls, and would do 
credit to the students of any academy of Art. The 
school is open from seven to ten at night, but the 
students who belong to the department of bronze 
manufactures are received there in daytime, without 
extra remuneration. The monthly payment is three 
francs, except from the class just mentioned, who 
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pay two, and another class who, to the number of 
thirty, are admitted to study gratuitously, ‘on the 
ground of poverty.’ Six pupils are chosen to assist 
the professor in giving advice and changing the 
models, and two others are selected week by week, 
from all the class, to maintain order. The names 
of the refractory are inscribed in a book—a second 
offence in the same week being followed by expul- 
sion. Three francs from each student are placed as 
a ‘deposit’ on entering the Ecole, and from this fund 
wilful or careless damage done to the property of 
the school is repaired. Modelling, both of the 
human figure and of ornament, is extensively studied 
here, the plans being similar to those of the Govern- 
ment School of Design in Paris, but calculated fora 
more numerous class.”’ _ 
SCULPTURE. 

Time, whose ceaseless whirligig is continually 
bringing round its revenges and compensations, has 
recently set up, in the mighty heart of London, a sort 
of practical Erratum on an ancient text. Close to 
the “ Tall Bully” which has so long lifted its head, 
and lied to heaven against a politically-proscribed 
portion of the people at its feet, arises now another 
monument—the statue of the Sailor-King, in whose 
reign the proscription was lifted off and the damning 
record blotted out. If the good citizens of London 
had conceived this design, in their choice of a site,— 
as we suppose they certainly did not—the thought 
would have been a fine one. The calm and simple 
majesty of the figure rebukes, like truth. It is, how- 
ever, we presume, one of those accidental utterances 
—one of the sermons which Chance, if that be the 
name, often preaches from stones, to those who have 
“ears to hear” them. Our first glimpse of the 
sculptured figure of the King of the Catholic-eman- 
cipation Bill, relieved against the towering falsehood 
behind, presented it, at once, to us, as a more than 
ordinary coincidence that this monarch should have 
come so far from the west, to testify to the future, of 
himself and his times, from the side of Fish-street Hill. 

Apart from all fanciful considerations, however, 
the site of this monument is one of the very best 
which the City had to give away. Standing in the 
wide area, opened for the meeting currents of King 
William, Gracechurch, and Arthur Streets,—fronting 
the fine avenue that passes over London Bridge,— 
there are several points of view from which the work 
is seen to great advantage. The statue is of granite 
—and colossal in its dimensions ; having, with the 
pedestal on which it stands, an elevation of more 
than forty feet :—and its apparent height, in relation 
to the accessories by which it is framed, is increased 
by the slope of the street upward from the bridge— 
placed, as it is, on nearly the highest ground of the 
ascent. Its best point of observation is, therefore, 
necessarily its principal one; and the composition 
seems very properly to have had this locality in view. 
We are not sure, however, that the exact spot has 
been chosen with the best effect. A remove forward 
ofa few feet would have made it a conspicuous object 
from partg of King William-street, from which, in its 
present position, it is not seen,—and improved its 
position generally as observed from that direction. In 
any case, however, this could not have been made 
one of its more striking perspectives. In that 
view, it detaches itself badly from the surrounding 
buildings; and is dwarfed, besides, beneath the tall 
column which overlooks the scene from a point just 
beyond. The work itself does not present one of its 
favourable aspects to the eye that looks at it on 
emerging from Gracechurch-street—the attitude, as 
seen from thence, being awkward, and the figure 
uninteresting. It is on approaching from the bridge, 
that the statue is most advantageously seen: and it 
would appear to have been thrown far back towards 
the houses which cross this line of direction at some- 
thing like a right angle, at once for the purpose of 
securing the higher ground and of prescribing this 
point of vision to the spectator. As we have said, the 
composition and arrangement of the figure seem to 
have been directed also to this particularity of site, 
and to have had this field of inspection mainly in 
intention. So seen, the work is remarkable for that 
simple and vigorous treatment which distinguishes 
the sculptures of Mr. Nixon. The likeness is ad- 


mirable, in so far as the mere features are concerned 
—and still more admirable in its perfect representa- 
tion of character. 


Without any of the ordinary at- 





tributes of royalty, something of a kingly air is con- 
veyed ; yet it is not the conventional air of royalty 
—nor does it exaggerate even by a shade the senti- 
ment or bearing of the original. The whole man, as 
he stands here in stone, is familiar to the people of 
this day, as when he lived and walked amongst us. 
The character of the Seaman is suggested as well as 
that of the Monarch ; and the work might stand for 
the ideal of a modern Sailor-king, (a very different 
ideal from that of a Sea-king of the times of the 
Norsemen of old) ;—while it is the eloquent and 
consummate likeness of the actual and unforgotten 
prince who was both. There is great art in the 
means by which dignity is expressed, without the 
slightest manner; and without impeaching the 
homeliness and simplicity which are rendered too— 
and without vulgarity. The dress is an admiral’s 
uniform,—to which all the needful relief and pictur- 
esqueness are given by the folds of a cloak thrown 
over the right shoulder. A baton in the hand is the 
sole sign of command,—as a tippet of ermine is the 
only suggestion of kingly rank. The composition is 
of the simplest character,—the head slightly and 
naturally raised—the attitude free and unconstrained: 
—and out of these materials, Mr. Nixon has certainly 
contrived to make, so far as this front aspect is con- 
cerned, one of the finest public statues in London. 
The pedestal on which the figure stands, and whose 
sculptural decorations are, we believe, from the chisel 
of Mr. Chadwick, is itself a remarkable feature of 
the work,—presenting considerable novelty of design. 
Above the basement, the pedestal is the frustum of a 
cone,—formed of large circular blocks of Haytor 
granite. Encircling the lower portion of the base, is 
a massive chain cable sculptured in strong relief; 
the centre of the pillar is surrounded by a Grecian 
scroll ; and just below the capital is a sculptured 
wreath of mingled oak-leaves and acorns. These 
arrangements give richness and effect to the pedestal, 
— varying the ordinary form of the altar-tomb, and 
contrasting with the simple massing of the forms and 
draperies above. 

Mr. Baily has just completed, for the College at 
Calcutta, a noble monument of the late Mr. David 
Hare, the munificent patron of that institution. 
Here, the best form of commemoration suggested by 
the circumstances of the case has been adopted—but, 
not without some opposition : and, in the rapid pro- 
gress which Sculpture is visibly making amongst us, 
and the higher and more general taste which its 
examples are creating, it is important that we should 
seek to enforce the rule which has been finally recog- 
nized, and acted upon, on this occasion. The fund ap- 
plicable to the work in question amounted to 1,000. ; 
and with this inadequate sum, it was the wish of 
some of the parties interested to havea work of more 
ambitious design than a mere statue. The price of 
a marble block for such a figure as the sculptor has 
here produced is a larger deduction from the 1,0002. 
than, in all probability, our readers are generally 
aware: and for a work of more showy pretension, 
must have left such a price for the artist’s labour on 
it as could not possibly secure the services of an emi- 
nent sculptor, or remunerate those of some humbler 
one who might have been induced to undertake the 
work. There was great danger, in this case, that the 
character of the memorial might have been sacrificed 
to the love of display, and something tawdry set up, 
at this distance from the great British workshops, as 
an example of their art. Happily, the danger has 
been averted; and we are anxious, in view of it, 
(because the result makes the occasion a very favour- 
able one) to assert the importance of making the 
excellence, not the extent, of a work the criterion of 
its greatness. The latter is the elastic principle— 
capable of expansion or contraction in the ratio of 
the means; but of the former there can be no com- 
promise. It should not be necessary, in our day, to 
say, that a fine statue is a grander monument than 
a tawdry group. The true largeness of an artistic 
design is not to be measured by the rule, or counted 


where a work of Art would be at once a memorial 





by its figures. In the case before us, the particular 
place of the commemoration, the hall of a college— 


and a teacher—made it the more important that this 
principle should not be lost sight of :—and it is prac- 
tically asserted, in this work of Mr. Baily’s, in a 
manner which we cannot doubt will reconcile all 
differences, The Calcutta people have great reason, 


we think, to be proud of their statue. Of the like. 
ness we cannot speak’; but it is a fine and striki 
composition — which has no lack of important 
either, independently of the Art which Rives it ity 
true greatness. There has been a liberal application 
of the form within which the sculptor and his com. 
missioners properly limited themselves, The dimen 
sions are those called the heroic—the statue being six 
anda half feet in height; and the block of marble out 
of which itis to be cut isa fineone. Inthe Costume of 
the figure, the principle has been observed which We 
have more than once urged as the true one, in the 
pages of the Atheneum. There has been no attem 
to evade thecostume of the times,—to the falsification 
at once of portraiture and of history: but the sculp. 
tor has allowed himself, nevertheless, such selection 
and composition, within its means, as his fancy might 
suggest for the attainment of the picturesque, or his 
model demand for its needful supports. Truth of 
costume does not require that a statue should wear 
hat and gloves, because the original was accustomed 
to walk out in them; but merely that the dress should 
record not untruly of the times to which it belongs, 
and be such as the living man might have worn, or 
be supposed to wear, without being a masquerader, 
In the present case, a sort of professor's robe, thrown 
over the more ordinary dress, furnishes what the 
sculptor required for composition,—and suggests, at 
the same time, the late Mr. Hare's connexion with 
the College of Calcutta. 

While speaking of a work of Mr. Baily’s, we may 
add, that there is much, just now, which renders a 
visit to the studio of this artist of more than common 
interest. The figure of the ‘ Nymph preparing for 
the Bath,’ to which we have already alluded, will be 
ready for the Exhibition ; and, in our judgment, for 

ce of movement and beauty of form, excels 
everything which the chisel of this sculptor has yet 
produced. With the group of the Graces, also here- 
tofore mentioned by us, as executing for Mr. Neeld, 
Mr. Baily is proceeding rapidly —and he is executing 
it on a scale of even more importance than he had 
originally intended. It will be long ere this work is 
completed ; though the beauty of its figures and the 
importance of the group may be judged of now. We 
watch it with unusual interest,—-satisfied that it will 
be a more striking addition to our national school of 
sculpture than any which it has received for many 
years. We may add to these notices, that the Mar 
quis of Lansdowne has given a commission to Mr. 
M. L. Watson, the sculptor of the Eldon and Stowell 
statues and of the Queen Elizabeth of the Royal 
Exchange, for two bas-reliefs, to decorate Mr. Barry's 
new gate at his Lordship’s seat at Bowood. 
| From much that we have recently had occasion to 
write on the works of this class to which public compe- 
tition and public and private commissions are giving 
birth amongst us, it will be seen that we think well of 
the prospects of English Sculpture. It is many years 
since we ventured to affirm (and to support our af- 
firmation by what we thought proof), that we had all 
the elements of agreat school amongst us ; and it is 
no little pleasure to us to see our predictions verified 
more rapidly than we could have ventured to hope. 
We omit no opportunity, therefore, of asserting the 
principles on whose solid foundation the pillars of 
that school have been raised, and its grander illustra- 
tions are yet to be built. They have long been firmly 
laid in the Art as practised amongst us ; and the po- 
pular knowledge of them is daily spreading—a fact 
of immense importance to their final triumph. We 
see many signs that augur of a coming time, when 
the British School of Sculpture shall take the lead 
in Europe. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

CONCERTS OF ANCIENT MUSIC, NEW ROOMS, 
HANOVER-SQUARE. The Directors inform the Subscribers, that 
the FIRST CONCERT will take place on WEDNESDAY, the 2nd 
of April. The Reh Is will on the Monday P 
each Concert, at Twelve o'clock. The Concerts will commence © 
Half-past Eight. The Subscrib are req d to send for 
Tickets, previous to the Concerts commencing, at Lonsdale's (late 
Birchall and Co.'s) Music Shop, removed to 26, Old Bond-street, 
where Subscriptions are received, and the Tickets (which are now 
ready) paid for on delivery. 


Mr. LOVER'S IRISH EVENINGS, at the QUEEN'S = 
CERT ROOM, HANOVER-SQUARE. on MONDAY NEXT, e 
10, when Mr. Lover will repeat his new entertainment, entitled 
by Land and Sea,’ with numerous songs, among which ‘The , 
Soger Boy,’ ‘ Mother, he’s going away,’ ‘ Paddy's Pastoral Rhapsody,’ 
and in conclusion, Mr. Lover's original story of ‘The Crete 
Doors open at Half-past Seven, to begin at Eight, and conclude bs 
Ten. Tickets and programmes to be had at the principal Music 
and Libraries. Reserved Seats, 3¢.; Back Seats, 2s, 
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PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


M. Thalberg’s Sonata.—The history of instru- 
mental music could not be complete, without a 
chapter having for subject The Sonata—the most 
select, if not the highest form of pianoforte com- 

‘tion. To write a permanent work of this class, 
both musical science and special knowledge are re- 

yired: to perform one well, a consummate mastery 
of the instrument not always possessed by those who 
can figure gaily with full orchestral assistance, or gain 
a reputation for amazing execution, in the shallower 


and more capricious brilliancies of a fantasia. 


We are, therefore, glad to receive a New Year's 
gift of this choice order from M. Thalberg. The 
time for its appearance was, indeed, come ; for his 
contributions to our stores of classical music have 
heen singularly small; the most sterling of his works 
being his Studies, in each of which, when the new 
form of passage to be employed is once set forth, the 
jnvention may go to sleep,—since a fair knowledge 
of modulation will suffice to conduct the composition 
With the exception of a feeble and in- 
conclusive essay by M. Chopin, and one or two Eng- 
lish works, it is long since we have been gratified with 
But before we ex- 
amine M. Thalberg’s offering, a few words of retro- 

may not be useless; though these will be merely 
indicatory : since, to trace the progress of The Sonata 
analytically: would be to write once again the history 


to its close. 


asolo sonata of any pretension. 


of pianoforte playing. 


It may be remarked, that the first appearances of 
expressive composition (as the epithet is now under- 
stood) and of a more modern ordinance of phrase 
than distinguished the harpsichord lessons of Scar- 
latti, or the clavichord pieces of Sebastian Bach, 
are to be found among the pianoforte writings of that 
great inventor, Haydn; who, asan inventor, has never 
received the honours due to him from musicians, 
But The Sonata was to be perfected into its present 
canonical shape by others more eminent in the spe- 
cial practice of the instrument: by Mozart, who gave 
to the adagio a fulness of melody and a grace, never 
since surpassed ;—by Clementi, in whose works, be- 
sides the maintenance and arrangement of idea—in 
his day considered indispensable—the student will 
find some traces of passage, for merely passage’s- 
sake, the extravagant employment of which artifice by 
recent masters threatened for a while to revolutionize 
But, as it is the nature of forms, 
however agreeable and captivating, to become anti- 
quated—witness Handel’s closes, and the Alberti 
bass,and Rossini’s flourishes—the best of Clementi’s 
works are those where the fingers are to do the work 
of the mind, and the mind is not to follow after the 
fingers, We know not where better writing, either 
for the instrument or the musician, exists than in his 
Opera 40, making especial mention of the rich and 
finely-contrasted adagio of the first, and the sparkling, 
but admirably wrought rondo of the third Sonata of 


pianoforte music. 


the suite, 


Excellent, however, as are Clementi’s sonatas, and 
indispensable to any one who desires to trace piano- 
forte music throughout its progress, they are exceeded 
in interest by the better works of Dussek, in which 
there is greater grandeur, more enterprise ; and, if a 
les amount of science, enough still to satisfy the most 
exacting of purists. His Sonata in c minor (op. 35), 
the one entitled ‘ Les Adieux’ (op. 44), and his lovely 
‘Le Retour a Paris’ (op. 64), may be played in alter- 
nation with the poetical works of Beethoven and 
The last, in- 
deed, has always seemed to us about as perfect a 
specimen of pianoforte composition as could be cited, 
—the player not being wholly thrown out of account 
To class it rightly, we need 
but compare it with contemporary works, highly es- 
teemed in their day , Steibelt’s best,* for instance, 
his second and third Sonatas, op. 6 and the grander 
one dedicated to Madame Buonaparte,—or with the 
‘omewhat more recent compositions of Woelfl such 
a8 his Sonata in c minor, op. 25, which last is, never- 
theless, a spirited and vigorous composition. The 


Weber, without offence to the hearer. 


by the musical thinker. 





Pe It is impossible, in such a mere sketch as the above, to 
well upon the characteristics of the several composers ad- 
still, we cannot leave Steibelt’s name—especially 
mentioned in terms of depreciatory comparison—with- 
out word in admiration of the elegance of his pastoral 
| ene and some of his melodies. That to which poor 
ts wrote the song, ‘Hush! hush! tread softly,’ has a 


Verted to ; st 
When 


Srceful sweetness which is of all time.” 
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latter will be found in parts nearly as obsolete as the 
duett by Miithel, of which Madame d’Arblay makes 
such perpetual mention in the memoirs of Dr, Bur- 
ney: at the best only calculated to give pleasure to 
the dilettante, when a dowager fit is strong upon him. 

The perfection of this mixed style, a judicious 
union of the composer's thoughts and the pianist’s 
fancies, in which Dussek was eminent, was reserved 
for Hummel, as may be seen in that composer's grand 
Sonatas in F sharp minor, in D major, and his duett 
Sonata in a flat. In the first, especially (as also in 
his admirable Septuor), while the executive power of a 
concerto playeris taxed tothe utmost, the plan and the 
ideas are on the grandest scale: and the Sonata, as a 
whole, offers one of the most remarkable instances in 
which a thinker habitually of the second class rises 
up to the loftiest heights of Art's domain. Not many 
among the modern race of pianists, with all their re- 
sources of immense execution, are capable of inter- 
preting the noble composition in question, so as to 
render its meaning. 

It would be impossible for us, in the present brief 
paragraph, to do more than point to the special place 
which Beethoven’sSonatas occupy, since their varieties 
are as numerous as themselves, and the fraternity of 
one to the other is only proved by their superiority to 
the writings of any other composer. Some future 
day, a catalogue raisonnée of the more eminent of 
these may be attempted: meanwhile, it is enough, 
in proof of the master’s versatility, to cite his Sonata 
in p minor, with its toccata-like last movement,— 
his grand Walstein Sonata in c major, which, though 
reft of its expressive and luscious andante, is still more 
interesting and various, and more effective as a piece 
of exhibition, than many a Concert—held in high 
esteem; his Sonatas in c sharp minor and in F minor, 
and that strange and striking work in b flat, belonging 
to the composer's most mysterigus epoch—the adagio 
of which, at least, if not the final fugue on three 
subjects, is well worth the careful examination of the 
thoughtful and studious analyst. Nor—though we 
be merely skimming the surface—must we overlook 
Weber's four grand Sonatas in a flat, c major, D 
minor, and E minor: in which the “something more” 
of fancy or of force than belonged to any one else, 
which the composer of ‘Oberon’ threw into every 
bar he wrote, gives the worksa distinctive and special 
charm—even those who are used to speak of Bee- 
thoven as final. But we must end this bead-roll: with 
one word more in acknowledgement to Mendelssohn, 
of his charming early Sonata in © major—since we 
are impatient to reach the long expected contribution 
of a writer who has been of late often referred to as 
“a discoverer” on the pianoforte—who but M. 
Thalberg ? 

Certain it is, that to this gentleman’s appearance 
and performances may be referred the new manner+ 
of treating melody, harmony, and passage in com- 
bination, on which a school of pianoforte composition 
has been founded. We have always allowed M. 'Thal- 
berg—taking certain Studies and Introductions by way 
of data—elegance of melody rather than vigour of con- 
structive power, or that nice sense of propriety which 
gives variety and character to music. Hence, we 
were not prepared for the dryness of tone which per- 
vades this composition, through which the writer (to 
employ a familiar figure) seems to stagger rather 
than sustain himself. The first subject of the first 
allegro has little form or freshness to recommend it : 
the second is conventional. The scherzo or pastorale 
offers some slight relief: and would have been wel- 
come if closed in the mood in which it opened. But 
after a page or two, in which mere modulation takes 
the place of continuity, comes a variegation of passage- 
work in the new style, destroying that simplicity of 
character which would have been so grateful. The 
adagio which follows, is in the most hackneyed form 
of a smooth, but common-place melody with pon- 
derous accompaniments—not exhibiting one bar of 
contrast from first to last. We have then an allegro in 
perpetual motion :—in which brilliancy of figure and 





+ To guard against misapprehension, it may be as well 
to remind the student, that M. Thalberg merely assembled 
and extended effects originated by Weber, Mendelssohn, 
and even earlier composers—and that yet more ‘‘ doctors 
differ” whether the priority of their present forms should be 
awarded to himself or to M. Li:zt. We cannot do better 
than refer those curious to examine the question deeper, to 
the article on M. Thalberz, by M. Fétis, in his new Biogra- 
phical Dictionary. 








breadth of phrase are intended to excuse outrageous 
difficulties. Crude, noisy, heavy—such are the 
epithets which must be applied to this movement: 
save, perhaps, it be vivified, when performed by the 
composer, with a spirit and intention which lie in his 
incomparable fingers, but are absent from his com- 
mon-place thoughts. 

On the whole then, this Sonata, by M. Thalberg, 
can be neither accepted as a specimen of classical 
form of composition enriched by his new inventions, 
nor as a work in any respect worthy to be set by the 
side of those produced in previous epochs when execu- 
tive power was more sparingly developed. The attempt 
issomething: but to no higher merit than appertains 
to laudable purposes, is our popular pianist entitled 
on the present occasion. 


Puitnarmonic Societry.—A contemporary ane 
nounces, that Signor Costa has declined the con- 
ductorship of the concerts of this society, and that 
another foreign musician has been written to, whose 
answer has not arrived. In the meantime, holding 
to our already expressed amazement at the directors’ 
resolution not to profit by the help they might get 
at home, we may bestow a word or two on conductors 
in posse, and on orchestras “in occupation.” We 
would point out as essential to all about to wield the 
baton, that their powers and responsibilities should 
be clearly defined ere entering office. It is well 
known, thatthe Directors of 1844 repudiated Dr. 
Mendelssohn’scounsel and counteracted his measures, 
treating him virtually as one merely brought from 
Germany to beat time for them—that many among 
the orchestra sneered at his strictness, as absurd in 
a junior put above persons who had played Beethoven 
when he wasa boy. Now, if such latitude be per- 
mitted to managerial jealousy and executive pre- 
sumption, where is the need of a conductor at all ? 
And is it on these grounds that our countrymen, 
when elected to that office, are generically such 
nonentities ? Our questions, for Music’s sake, should 
be clearly answered, ere any appointment is ac- 
cepted ; and it is to assist the Profession—whose 
moral courage is not its distinctive feature—that 
we put them. If the conductor be reduced to the 


| condition of amere machine—without voice or judg- 
| ment—the orchestra, at least, should be placed under 


hiscontrol. A friend of ours, writing from Leipsic the 
other day, described a rehearsal in the Gewandhaus 
of Beethoven’s overture to * Leonora,’ during which, 
on some effect being missed, M. Gade, the conductor, 
requested the first violins alone to repeat the passage 
several times: which was done without a murmur, 
The surprise expressed at so simple and natural a 
proceeding ought to startle a musician more than the 
subordination of the Leipsic violins astonished the 
Londoner. It isindeed with almost a feeling of humilia- 
tion that we advert to what is nothing but the alphabet 
(so to say) of musical performance, in vexatious 
testimony that we are so far behind every other 
nation which boasts an orchestra, But there must 
be an end of this—an end of things in their wrong 
places—of Ignorance and Vanity proving their own 
fatuity—or the English instrumentalists, whether as 
composers, conductors, or executants, must be con- 
tented to remain, as at present, a century behind the 
rest of Europe. 





Musicat anD Dramatic Rumours.—Perhaps the 
most important promise for the coming musical sea- 
son, is a visit from M. Meyerbeer,—accompanied by 
his new-found treasure, Mdlle. Jenny Lind,—to 
superintend the production of some of his operas 
at Drury Lane. The right place of this distin- 
guished composer among his contemporaries seems 
hardly, as yet, fixed. In England, owing to the 
obstinate determination of our amateurs and critics 
of the old school to shut their ears and sympa- 
thies to the splendid music of the Grand Opera at 
Paris, he has been absurdly contemned and neglected. 
We shall, perhaps, ere long, attempt some enumera- 
tion of the characteristics of a talent, the develope- 
ment of which, if not the quality, has been original. 
—There is little more to be said concerning London 
music, when the return of M. Moscheles has been 
announced, and the arrival of a Mdlle. Schloss, the 
first of the foreign singing-birds.—The lessee of our 
Italian Opera seems to be even more strenuous in 
the cause of Ballet than usual, since the papers tell 
us that he has been “over the water,” to secure the 
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services of the six-and-thirty Austrian children who 
are dancing a little money into the pocket of the 
impoverished ger of l’Académie Royale. 

One or two theatrical whispers are worth recording, 
if only because they are rarities now-a-days. First, 
an English experiment at the St. James's Theatre 
has been spoken of, as in the circle of possibilities, 
alternately with, or to succeed, the French plays. 
[Here, by the way, we may observe, that since M. 
Lafont’s style of acting has been characterized by us, 
it were superfluous to devote much space to the 
* Catherine,’ familiar to Londoners as the * Maid of 
Croissy,’ or to the ‘ Chevalier du Guet,’ introduced 
by that rising artist, Mr. Wigan, at the Lyceum as 
* Watch and Ward.*]_ Whisper the second tells us 
of coming comedies, by Mr. Jerrold and Mr. Knowles, 
jun., at the Haymarket. Whisper the third (and 
faintest) arrives from “* Windsor way,” and declares 
that a young lady has appeared at the theatre there, 
whose powers as an actress of genteel comedy may 
one day turn out something noticeable. There is 
only one thing more wanted on our stage than a new 
Mrs. Abington or a new Miss Farren—a new Con- 
greve ora new Sheridan, Our cheeks redden and our 
ears tingle when such a piece of news as the following 
reaches us :—‘ I met the other day,” writes a corres- 
pondent at present resident in North Germany, “ with 
a collection of English comedies and farces, reprinted 
with the avowed object of initiating the student of 
our language into the state of English conversation 
at the present day. One number of this work con- 
tained a Sadier’s Wells piece, written by —___, 
full of the lowest slang, for which a glossary was 
carefully appended.’’ Nothing is so odd as a foreign- 
er’s taste in selection; but we must still insist, that 
the degeneracy of our dialogue, since the days when 
Johnson thundered, and Walpole gave the most 
meagre anecdote “a cocked hat and walking-cane,” 
is a thing to grieve over,—injurious alike to the taste 
of actors and audiences. Let social anatomists de- 
cide how far this is owing to a reaction against the 
pomposities of Boswell’s idol—to an impatience of 
bas bleu frivolities, or the yet more affected Brum- 
melisms of the Regency—how far to the ascendancy 
of melo«dramas, or of motives and causes yet graver. 
But we meant merely to gossip, and had therefore 
better stop. 








Covent Garpen.—It is so long since the stage 
has had any representative of Falstaff and Hotspur, 
that the performance of the first part of Shakspeare’s 
* King Henry IV.’ would, under any circumstances, 
excite expectation. On Tuesday evening, these two 
characters were presented by Mr. Hackett, an Ame- 
rican actor, and Mr. Henry Betty. The manner in 
which the other dramatis persone were personated 
will not bear mention ; a more inefficient company 
perhaps was never assembled than that which now 
usurps the boards of thistheatre. The historical play 
is a species of drama by itself, and the present is a 
perfect gem; more needful, then, that it should not 
be misrepresented, and the greater its claims for re- 
spectful treatment. Mr. Betty’s Hotspur was crude 
and hard, deficient in study, and wanting in discrimi- 
nation. The poetry of the part was lost, owing to 
that natural defect of intonation which we noticed 
on his first appearance. Of Mr. Hackett our report 
may be more favourable. His is the best Falstaff 
that has been seen for many a day,—which, however, 
is not saying much for it. But it has positive merits 
that deserve recognition. He did not, of course, 
reach the full conception which Shakspeare has here 
embodied, of the carnal-minded old rogue, endowed 
with an understanding and wit that give brilliance to his 
faults, and furnish him excuses and evasions when- 
ever needed ; but he aimed at, and accomplished 
much ; his soliloquy on honour, in particular, was 
well delivered, and, take him for all in all, we are 
disposed to give him a cordial welcome. 


Drury Lane.—A new grand ballet, composed by 
M. Hoguet, was produced on Tuesday. It is founded 
on Salieri’s opera of ‘ The Danaides,’ and is named 
after it. ‘Les Danaides’ serves for the introduction 
of Mdlle. Maria to an English audience, and brings 
M. H. Vestris and M. and Mad. Finart before us 


again. q 


Lyceum.—On Monday evening, a two-act drama» 
entitled ‘ Taking Possession,’ was produced, founded 





on the incidents of a German lottery for a domain, 
which is won by Mr. Beatus Boodle (Keeley). The 
ticket, however, which entitled him to possession, had 


REEMASONS’ and GENERAL LIPE 
Cena konance COMPANY, 11, Waterloo-place, Pall Mal, 
f transacted in all the branches, and for a! 





been dishonestly obtained by the gipsy, Balth 
(Mr. Wigan), who had sold it to the lucky holder ; 
and who afterwards finding that it belonged to his 
friend, Karl, enters into a plot to disgust Mr. Boodle 
with his bargain. Accordingly, on endeavouring to 
take possession, Mr. Boodle (who it should be men- 
tioned is a travelling agentin Germany fur a London 
pickle warehouse) meets such an unpleasant recep- 
tion, that he is glad to part with his prize for a purse 
of florins. The piece needs compression. Though 
not without witty dialogue, there is a want of skill in 
the construction, and of variety in the interest, which 
suffers attention to become languid, notwithstanding 
all the humour thrown by Mr. Keeley into the situa- 
tions. 
MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—Jan. 27.A note was 
received from M. Artur on the theory of whirlwinds. 
—M. Schutz, of Berlin, communicated another note, 








in which he contends that he has shown by experi- | 


ments that plants do not decompose carbonic acid 
under the influence of light.—M. de Gasparin read 
a report in favour of a plan of agricultural instruction, 
which had been submitted to the Academy.—M. 
Despret read a report in favour of a water-clock, 
invented by a M. Pyrlas——M. Beauvoisin read a 
note against the use of the knife in cancer, and in 
favour of the employment of powerful caustics, 
accompanied with the internal use of arsenic, potas- 
sium, &c.—A note was likewise received from Mr. 
Stevens, giving an account of an artificial metallic 
palate, which, he says, is attended with none of the 
inconvenience of those hitherto in use.——A paper was 
received from M. Lereboullet, of Strasbourg, giving 
an account of the dissection of a crocodile which had 
just died there ina menagerie. M. Lereboullet found 
unequivocal evidence of the existence of an intense 
peritonitis ending in suppuration. This fact is 
curious, as showing that the received opinion that 
cold-blooded animals are not liable to inflammatory 
disease is unfounded.—In a former sitting, a note 
was read on the sudden mortality of an immense 
quantity of fish in the port of Marseilles some years 
ago, and which was attributed to the presence of 
sulphuretted hydrogen. In the course of the discus- 
sion, it was observed that the mortality might have 
arisen from a sudden fall in the temperature. M., 
Morren, of Zurich, has sent a paper in which he 
attributes this mortality to various causes, and par- 
ticularly the presence of a large quantity of vegetable 
matter brought to the spot by any overflowing of 
the water in other localities. 

Comrie, Perthshire.—* On the night of the 30th 
ult., the cold experienced here was more intense than 
remembered for thirty years previous. The spirit of 
wine in the self-registering thermometer sunk that 
night to 9 degrees; and on the morning of the 31st, 
after rising to 10, sunk again to 9. It has since risen 
to, and continued about, 12 and 13 as its minimum. 
On the morning of the 31st, exactly at one o'clock, 
a slight shock of earthquake was felt, the only one 
observed since the 12th of December.” 





To ConrgspoypENTs.— J. E.—Senex—R. N. D.—A Lover 
of Art—received. 





This day is published, 8vo. price 1s. 

PrAssIOn AS. E LIFE, or, a Season at Chel- 
tenham. A Play, in Five Acts. 

By ARCHIBALD MURRAY. 

Glasgow: James M‘Leod, 20, Arpyie-stress. Edinburgh : Wm, 

Tait. Dublin: Wm. Curry,jun. & Co. London: W.8. Orr & Co, 


NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 

ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 12, Waterloo- 

place, London; 119, Princes-street. Edinburgh "(Established 
in 1839.) SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ONE MILLION, 

This Association embraces— 2 
Every description of risk contingent upon Life; Immediate, 
Deferred, and Contingent Annuities and Endowments; 

A comprehensive and liberal System of Loan, on undoubted 
personal security. or ».pon the security of any description of 
assignable property or income of adequate value, in con- 
nexion with Life Assurance. 

A union of the English and Scotch systems of Assurance, by the 
removal of all difficulties experienced by parties in England 
effecting Assurances with Offices peculiarly Scotch, and 
vice versa; ¥ A : 

An extensive Legal connexion, with a D 
composed of allclasses; — 

A larve protecting Capital, relieving the Assured from all pos- 


sible responsibility ; : 
The admixsion of every Policy-bolder, assured for the whole 
periodical participation in Two-thirds 


term of life. toa fu 
rofits. 
J. BUTLER WILLIAMS, Resident Actauy and Secretary, 





tion and Prop’ y 
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‘aterloo-place. 





11 objects 
, Endowments, and A ties, secure ot 
tingent Reversions, &c. . ylpedanted Con 
Information and Prospectuses furnished by 


JOSEPH BERRIDGE, Secretary, 
FAMILY ENDOWMENT SOCIETY, Lipp 


ASSURANCE and ANNUITY OFFICER, 
12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London, 





Directors. 

William Butterworth Bayley. Esq., Director H.E.1.C, Chairman, 
a Rend Joba Fuller, Bia. eireety Chsirmen. C., 
enry Bowden. Esq. jot Mac : 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. | _ tor HELC tem, Esq. Direc. 
B " Joshua Walker, ap 
8. 


. B. Henderson, Ksq. 
C_H. La Touche, Esq. Major Willock, K 


Edward Lee, Esq. 
CAPITAL 500.0002, 


The objects of Life Assurance may be accomplish 
Office on terms as low as is consistent with security, ed at thi 


Eramples of Life Assurance for \00l. 
| 30 o | » | 


Age. | 60 
Annual | £. s. d.| £.s. d. | £. s.d.|£.5.d, 
Premium.-| 2471303) 449/625 


Endowments for future and existing children, i 
of all kinds, are granted Society mom, end Annie 





t this Society. 
The usual commission allowed to Solicitors and others, and 


5l. per cent. extra on the first premium. 
JOHN CAZENOVE Secretary, 


RITISH MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 

The British Mutual Life Assurance Society rejects the system 
of giving bonuses at short periods, as contrary to the provident 
principles of life assurance, and adopts the lowest rates which 
the value of life can afford; thus giving to the assured a sum 
annually equal to bonuses every two, three, four and five sears 

"he adjustment of the rates in the British Mutual to the several 
azes of life is worthy of attention, at middle life being betweey 
20 and 25 per cent. lower than in most offices, and at an advanced 
life maintaining a favourable comparison with any, and gives 
the advantage of the (ontine to survivors of more than average 

e. 





Prospectuses and every information may be obtained on 
plication at the Office, 17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, wal 
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CHARLES JAMES THICKE, Resident Secretary, 


UROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE and 

ANNUITY COMPANY. Instituted Jannary. 1819, em 

powered by Special Act of Parliament. 7 and & Victoria, cap. & 
Office, No. 10, CHATHAM-PLACE, BLACKFRIARS, 


. Board of Directors. 
John Elliot Drinkwater Bethune, Esq. 80, Chester-square, 
airman. 

Thomas Henry Call, Esq. 1, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, 
John Rivett Carnac, Esq_ 46, Devonshire-street. Portland-place. 
Jobn Greathed Harris, Esq. 2, Old Palace-yard. 
Henry H. Harrison, Esq. 1, Percy-street, Bedford-square. 
Thomas Hunt, Esq. 11, Manchester-square. 
William Paxton Jervis, Esq. 59, Cadogan-place, Sloane-street. 
Alexander H. Macdougall, Esq, 44, Parliament: street. 
William Sargent, Esq. Treasury Chambers, Whitehall. 
Frederick Silver, Esq. 10. James-street, Buckingham-gate. 
Jobn Stewart, , 22, Portman-square. i 
George James Sulivan, Esq. 1, Arlington-street, and Ditcham 

Grove, Petersfield, Hants. 
Jobn ‘Teerte, Bea, ©. Foley-place. moth , 

tat os. Thomson, M.D. Chatham-place. 

Physicians) Henry Davies, M.D. 63, Savill-row, , 
This old established Society has recently received additional 
powers by Special Act of Parliament, and affords facilities in 
effecting Insurances to suit the views of every class of insurers. 

Premi a ived yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, or 














recel' 


upon ani ing or scale. : 
Two-thirds of the profits are added septennially to the policies 
of those insured for life; one-third is added to the gu 
fund for securing payment of the policies of all insurers. 
Those who are insured to the amount of 500/. and upwards 
the whole term of life, are admitted to vote at the half-yearly 
general meetings of the proprietors. 


DAVID FOGGO, Secretary. 


NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY, 
1, KING _WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON. 
Directors—Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S. Chairman. 
John Stewart, Esq , M.P. Deputy Croirmee. 
Major-Gen. Sir Rd. Armstrong, | William Kilburn, Esq. 
C.B_K.C,T. & 8. Francis Macnaghten, — 
John Bagshaw, Esq. | Charles Otway Mayne, Esq. 
Gnevics Dashwood Bruct, Esq [James, Duncan, Thomeon Be 
-haries Dashw ruce, . ames hile 
Ellis Watkin Cunliffe. Esq. |Capt. Samuel Thornton, R.5. 
ikes Currie, Esq. M.P. 








Sol.citor_-William H. Cotterill, Esq. 
Physician—George Burrows, M.D. 
The principle xdopted hy the Universal Life Assurance 3 
ciety of an annual valuation of assets and liabiliti on 
anace of three-fourths of the profits amdes } ee ~ Ay a og 
to offer great advantages ; especially 
pish to appropriate their proportion of profit to the reduction of 
‘uture premiums. “ of 
The Foliowine table will show the result of the last division 
rofits, as declared on the 8th of May, 1844, to all persons who 
Bad on that day paid six annual premiums :— 
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| Original | pitt 
Premium. ‘(for the cur 
| rent year). 
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Policy 
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20 £1,000 £19 6 8 
30 
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fHE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, and 
by Actof Parliament. CAPITAL, 500. . 
Bae tention of the public is requested to the terms of this 
Te at LIFE INSURANCES, and to the distinction which 
Commsrtecween MALE and FEMALE LIVES. 
Rrtract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring 1o0/. 
‘A MALE. | A FEMALE. A MALE. | A FEMALE, 
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ses with the rates of premium for the intermediate 
po pone information, may be had at the Head Oifice in 
r of any of the Agents. 
W. L. NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York. 
London Agent for the Life Department, : 
Mr. EDWD. HENWOOD, 46, Watling-street, City. 


7 RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 5 & 6 Will. IV. c. 76. 
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omas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, Chairman. 
William Leaf, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 

Richard E. Arden, Esq. J. Humphery, Esq. Ald. M.P. 

William Banbury, Esq. pert Ingleby, Esq. 

Edward Bates, Esq. Thomas kelly, =, Ald. 

Thomas (‘amplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher. Esq. 

James Clift. Esq. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 

Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2. Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King's College. 
Advantages of the Argus Life Assuranve Company. 

Low Rates of Premiums. 

In addition to the subscribed Capital of 300,000/. the assured 
have the security of the Company's Income of nearly 60,0002. per 
annum. yearly increasing, and an accumulating Assurance Fund 
invested in Government and other available Securities, of 
considerably larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the 


One Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
patible with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 
Company, thereby. in effect, giving to every, policy-holder an 
immediate and certain bonus without risk. in lieu of the deferred 
and frequently delusive prospect of a periodical division of profits. 


Annual Premium to Assure £100. 
Age.| For One Year. | For Seven Years.| Whole Term, 
5 £017 8 £019 1 111 10 
» 1 8 20 
0 1 0 169 21410 
1 1 119 10 4 01 
Ci) 324 317 0 6 010 
One-third of whole-term Premiums may remain unpaid at 5 
per cent. comp. int. as a debt upon the Policy forlife, or may be 
paid off at any time without notice. ‘ 
ip Assurances for advances of money.as security for debts, or 
asaprovision for a family, when the least present outlay is 
irable, the varied and comprehensive Tables of the Argus 
e will be found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 
A of Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily, 
at aquarter before 2 o'clock. 


EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 


DISEASED anp HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 
EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL 
LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, 500,000/, 
“Kifred Waddilove, D.C.L., Doc- 
tors’-commons, 


x 





Trusi 
Charles Hopkinson, Esq., Regent- 
Street. 
Sir Thomas Phillips, Temple. 
Directors. 
Edward Doubleday, Esq., 249, | C. Richardson, Esq., 19, Bruton- 
Great Surrey-street. | street, Berkeley-square. 
George Gun Hay, Esq., 127,| Thomas Stevenson, Esq., F.S.A. 
Sloane-street. |_ $7, Upper Grosvenor-street. 
4. Parkinson, Esq., F.R.S., 80, | Robert Bentley Todd,M.D. F.R.S, 
Cambridge-terrace, Hyde-park. , Parliament-street. 
Benj. Phillips, Esq., F.R.S., 17, | Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L., Doc- 
Wimpole-street. | tors’-commons. 
Joseph Radford, E fey | 38 
osep| ord, Esq., 8, Howley | J. Stirling Taylor, Esq., 14, Upper 
Villas, Maidachill West | Gloucester-place, Seconten 
Martial L. Welch, Esq., Wyndham-place, Bryanston-square. 
Standing Counsel—John Shapter, Esq., Lincoln’s Inn. 

_. Bankers—Messrs. C. Hopkinson & Co. Regent-street. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Richardson, Smith & Sadler, 28, Golden-square, 
Department of Medical Statistics—William Farr, Esq., General 

Register Office. 


This Office is provided with tables specially calculated, b 
which it can Assure diseased Lives on Equitable Terms. +i 

Members of Consumptive Families Assured at equitable rates. 
increased Annuities granted on Unsound Lives, the amount 

ing with the particular disease. 

althy Lives are assured at Lower Rates than at most 
other Offices. 

ing to the prevalence of disease more than two-thirds of 

the population are not assurable in other offices (see Prospec- 
tus, &c.) and it is uscertained that in several of the leading assu- 
Tance societies in London 23 per cent., or more than one in five 
of the applicants, although ostensibly good lives, are rejected on 


ical examination. 
Solicitors being much d with life have ex- 
— this ytoa iderable extent from the delay, 
pod. ten permanent obstacles occurring in loan and other 
m zizansactions on behalf of their clients; the legal profes- 
aee consequently freely patronized this Society, as it 
facilities not bitherto available in assurance transactions. 
yan tint that has attended the office during the first three 
that is highly satisfactory, and there is every reason to believe 
a hw peculiar features and principles become more known 
bli rT it will d an unusual amount of 
public patronage. 


About three-fourths of the ici 
: f policies already issued by the 
leciety are on diseased lives, and a majority of these had been 
pockies 7 U rejected by other offices, showing the necessity which 
i for an assurance society on the plan in question. 
extent! referees are appointed in almost every town of any 
ent, no difficulty will theref xperi din procuring 
*xamination of parties residing in the country, on whom 
Is x ausurance are made. 5 . # teh 
wpplicant’* 4nd every other will be on 


F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 
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ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
London tablished in 1826. X 

» This § ciety is supported by an ample eqheoribed capital, and 

yac rable lated : 

Assurances are effected at a low rate of premium, without 
profits, or at an increased premium, with participation in the 
profits of the Office. 

A Bonus in ready money, at the rate of 15 per cent. on the 
premiums received (equivalent to a reversionary bonus of ahout 
30 per cent.) was declared in May, 1842. on all beneficial policies 
on which three annual premiums had been paid in the December 





| previous. 


A division of the profits takes place every five years, and the 
holders of beneficial policies can receive their bonuses in ready 
money, or have them applied in augmentation of their policies, 
or in reduction of their future premiums. 

Assurers may contract to pay their Premiums either in one 
sum,ina given number of payments, in annual, half-yearly, or 


| quarterly payments, or on the ascending or descending scale. 


Yficers in the Army and Navy on active service, persons 
afflicted with chronic and other diseases, and such as are going 
= the limits of Europe, are also assured at moderate rates. 

rospectuses and all necessary information may be obtained 
at the Office. __ MICHAEL SAWARD, Secretary. ms 
GoorrisH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- 
\7 ANCE SOCIETY, Incorporated by Royal Charter. Esta- 
blished 1831. Head Office, 26, St. Andrew's-square, Edinburgh; 
London Office, 61 a, Moorgate-street. 


President. 
His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry. 
Vice- Presiden 
The Right Hon. Lord Ong. 
David M. M. Chrichtoun, Esq. of Rankeilour. 
é ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 

The leading principle of this Mutual Assurance Society is, that 
the whole profits are divisible amongst the policy holders every 
three years. In illustration of the eminent success which has 
attended the Society, it may be stated that the additions made 
to policies have been at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum on the 
sum assured and on the vested bonus. 

bus the holder of a policy for 1,000/. effected on the Ist of 
March, 1832, will. if it become a claim during the present year, 
be entitled to 1,2971.; or, if effected on or before the Ist March, 
1833, to_1,275/., and so on as regards other policies. ‘The Accu- 
mulated Fund exceeds 260,000/., and the annual revenue isahove 
70,000/., the whole being in a course of steady and increasing 
prosperity. ie ~ 

Policies effected before the Ist March participate in a full 
year's Bonus. 

61 Joorgate-street. WILLIAM COOK, Agent for London. 


OOK-CASES.—The PATENT SUPPORTS 

. for BOOK-CASE SHELVES, a very ingenious con- 

trivance for shifting the shelves to any position with great ease, 

and without loss of space or injury to the bindings.—May be 

obtained. and a Model seen, at the Patentees’, Messrs, 

JOHNSTONE & JEANES, Cabinet Makers, No. 67, New Bond- 
street. 


LECTRO-PLATING and GILDING.—Old 
PLATED GOODS RESTORED and made equal to new 
by, Messrs. Elkington & Co.’s Patent Process. ‘This process 
being carried on in London only by Messrs. Eikington & Co., it is 
particularly requested that all goods may be forwarded direct to 
their establishments, 22, Regent-street (corner of Jermyn-street), 
or 45, Moorgate-street, City. New goods Plated upon White 
Metal in great variety. Books of prices and drawings sent to 
all parts of the kingdom and abroad, free. 


ATENT ELECTRO-PLATED and GILT 
ARTICLES in every variety, at the Establishments of 
the Patentees, ELKINGTON & CO. 
WEST END—22, REGENT-STREET. corner of Jermyn-street, 
CITY—45, MOORGATE-STREET. 

The Patent Electro processes being extensively adopted under 
their licence. the Patentees beg to state that they confine their 
own manufacture to goods of a superior and warranted quality 
only, which invariably bear their mark, *E. & Co.’ under a 
crown. Old articles re-plated and gilt. 

NEWLY-INVENTED _ 
THENIAN CRAYONS, in every variety of 
Colour.—The ATHENIAN CRAYONS will be found far 
superior to any hitherto produced, as they are rich in colour, 
wil oerk with great freedom, blend easily together. are firm, 
will keep their point, and not so liable to break as the Swiss or 
other Crayons. With two Stumps and 

A Set of 12, in Mahogany Box, 3s.6d. a Crayon Holder. 
— is — 5s. 6d, od. 


s eseseces 78. 
— 24 7s. 6d. 9 














— — Ils, Od. 125. 6d. 
To be had of all Artists’ Colourmen and respectable Station- 
ers; and at the Manufacturers’, E. WOLFF & SON, 23, Church- 
street. Spitalfields, London. 


E. BARRY, of the firm of Messrs. Barr 
+ and Son, Stationers and Engravers, Egyptian-ball, 
Piccadilly, and 122, Bishopsgate-street Witbin, begs respectfully 
toinform the nobility and gentry that he has just returned from 
Paris, where he has been for the purpose of selecting articles of 
the newest and most attractive descriptions, suitable for pre- 
sents. In addition to a large miscellaneous stock. comprising 
every imaginable sort of PLAIN, Fancy, and DECORATI\ 
STATIONERY, they consist of tasteful articles in Bohemian 
glass. bronze, buhl, filigree, ivory, and papier maché ornaments. 
Messrs. B. & Son supply letter and note paper, whether plain 
fancy, or suitable for invitations. from 4s. to 40s. per ream, an 
may be stamped in the best manner with either arms, crest, 
coronet, or initials,—dies for which purpose are supplied at 12s. 
each. Card-plates engraved for 2s. 6d.. and 100 cards printed, 
2s. 6d.: the style of engraving may be selected from an immense 
assortment which Messrs. B. & Son have had the honour of 


engraving. Pocket-hooks, almanacks, «nd souvenirs for the new | 
year may be procured ofevery kind, bound eitherinthe plainest | 


or most costly manner. Messrs B. & Son arealso agents for the 
sale of Mr. Robert Best Ede's perfumery. 


N ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 
bas the important advantage of searching thorougbly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—is. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usnal time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common bair. Flesh 
Brushes of improved gradu«ted and powerful friction. Velvet 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful manner. 
e Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable pro- 
rties of absorption, vitality, and durability by means of direct 
importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits 
and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine 
Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE’S Sole Establishment, 
130 B..Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s,” adopted 
by some houses. 





- Address. 








OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 

SNUFFING.—KEMPTON’'S PATENT.— These candles 

are «reatly improved, and do not uire snuffing; they burn 

longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the pane 9 
steady and brilliant. No metallic or deleterious matter is u 
in the manufacture. Price 8d. Ib. Sold by G. E. ri: 


agent for exportation, 57. Upper Thames-street, by all Grocers 
and Oilmen ; and at the Manufactory, Old Bargehouse, Christ- 
church, Surrey. 


V AUXHALL COMPOSITE CANDLES, 84d. 

per pound, and PRICE'S PATENT CANDLES, 104d. per 
pound. —These are the London cash prices, but the Country 
ones vary with the distance from town. 

Both sorts burn ounetly as well as the finest wax, and are 
cheaper, allowing for the light. than Tallow Moulds. 

Sold wholesale to the Trade by EDWARD PRICE & CO., 
Belmont, Vauxhall; PALMER & CO. Sutton-street. Clerken- 
well; and WILLIAM MARCHANT, 253, Regent- circus, Oxford- 
street. 

Until these Candles become generally sold throughout the 
country, Edward Price & Co. will supply any private families 
unable to obtain them in their own neighbourhood, with a 
quantity not less than 5/. worth, direct from the factory. Ona 
line noms addressed to Belmont, Vauxhall, enclosing a Pi 
office Order for 5/., (payable to Edward Price & Co.. not to 
ward Price, or Mr. Price.) they will forward a box of the Vaux- 
ball Composite, or of the others, or a mixed box, as may be 
directed, to that exact amount. 


ALMER & CO.S DECIMAL PALM 
CANDLES (10 to the Ib.) give the 9 of Three ordinary 
Tallow Candles, require no souffing, and can be used in any 
Candlestick. Sold by every Oilman. Grocer. &c., at 74d. per Ib. 
—It will be seen by the following statement of Mr. J. HawWKINe, 
at the late Meeting of the British Association, that these Candles 
are = far the cheapest light at present in use. “ With 
to Palmer's and the common Dip,—when the latter was not 
snuffed oftener than about every ten minutes, it took four to be 
equal to one of the former; and when unsnuffed altogether, it 
required eleven pounds to be equal to one pound of Valente’, 
After alluding to further experiments with eandles and also with 
oils. he concluded by recommending the sell-suuffing candle in 
preference to oil."’—See Athenaum, Oct. 19, 1844 
PALMER & CO,’'S Mid-size Lamps, and Candles of the same 
description as the above. may be had of all Ironmongers, Lamp 
Manufacturers, &c. in the kingdom. 


‘TEA TRAYS, Tea Urns, Knives and Forks, 
Dish Covers, &c. at C. WATSON’S, 41 aud 42, Barbican, 
and 16, Norton Folgate, Established half a century.—A set of 
3 i aps Tea Trays. including the largest size made, 35s.—very 
richly ornamented all over, 50s. a set of three, and up to 14..— 
Japan Tea Trays, 7s. 6d. a set, and upwards.—A 5 quart London- 
made Bronze Tea Urn. 35s. with the newest patterns up to 
5 guineas.—A set of six patent raised London-made Dish Cove: 
18s. 6¢.—Best imperial raised, 35s. 
shape, 52s. 6d. set of six. 
Ivory Table-knives, lls. per doz. Desserts, 9s.; Carvers, 3s. 6d. 
per pair. 











rs, 
. set of six.—Elegant silver 


| Table. | Dessert. | Carvers. 
3j-inch handsome Balance-handle | 18s. dz. | 14s. doz. | 6s. 6d. pr 
4-inch Balance-handle, largest and 

best made....s.e+ee les. 78. 6d. 4, 
Ditto with Watson's 

handles, equal to Silve 8s. 6d. 


e 
+ | 22s.6d./ 18s. ,, 
Forks half 


price of the above. 


C. Watson's handsomely ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and 
PRICE CURRENT is just published, and Families who 
economy and elegance. should possess themselves of this useful 
Book, which may be had Gratis, and Post Free from the ahove 
Sole Inventor of the celebrated Albata Plate, which 
is so rapidly superseding Silver. 


PATENT PARAGON CAMPHINE LAMPS. 
—The great fault which was last zoor found witb the Vesta from 
its great smoke and emission of black smuts, is happily entire] 
obviated in the Paragon—which surpasses in brilliancy and 
whiteness of light, anything hitherto seen—giving the light o 
16 wax candles at the cost of one halfpenny per hour. The 
largest stock in London to select from at_C. Watson's Ware- 
houses, 4! and 42, Barbican, and 16, Norton Folgate. The Spirit, 
analysed and recommended by Dr. Ure. is delivered by C. 
Watson's carts, at 4s. per gallon in screw cans. 


Patronized by Her Majesty, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and the 
Royal Family and Nobility. 


OWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
TIFRICE, a white powder, prepared from Oriental herbs 
of the most delightful odour, and of inestimable virtue, for 
strengthening, preserving, and cleansing the TEETH. It eradi- 
cates the factitious formation of tartar. and by the removal of 
that extraneous substance, lends a salutary growth and fresh- 
ness to the gums. It removes from the surface of the teeth the 
spots of inefpient decay. polishes and preserves the enamel, sub- 
stituting for discolour and the aspect of impurity the most pure 
and pearl-like white ; while, from its salubrious and disin- 
fecting qualities, it gives sweetness and perfume to the breath. 
Price 2s. 9d. per box, duty included. 


ROWLAND’ KALYDOR.—This elegant and 
fragrant Preparation thoroughly eradicates all Pimples, Spots, 
Redness, Tan, Freckles, and other Defects of the Skin. Gentle- 
men will find it to allay the irritation and smarting pain after 
shaving, and render the skin soft and smooth.—Price 4s. 6d. and 
&s. 64. per bottle, duty included. 

CAUTION. — To protect the Public from Fraud, the Hon. 
Commissioners of Her Majesty's Stamps have authorized the 
Proprietors’ Signature to be engraved on the Government Stam: 
thus: “A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton-garden,” which is 
affixed to each article. 

Sold by them and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*,* All others are FRAUDULENT COUNTERFEITS. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
t rom Indigestion, Sick Headac' 








remedy to all who suffer e 

Bilious and Liver Complaints. They act as a powerful tonic 

and gentle aperient, imparting strength to the stomach, and 

composure to the nervous system. Sold in hottles at 1s. Via. 

2s. 9d.. or lis. each, by A. WILLOUGHBY & Co. late 

&. G. Windus, 61, Bishopsgate Without, and nearly all Medicine 
enders. 


NFLUENZA, COUGHS, and COLDS.— 
SIMCO'’S ESSENCE of LINSEED is the most_efficacious 
remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons suffering from 
Influenza ; the first doses generally arrest the provress of this 
distressing complaint, and a little perseverance completely re~ 
moves it. Children’s coughs, as well as recent ones in iu 
will be removed by a few «ioses (frequently by the first), a 
asthmatic persons who previously had not been able to lie down 
Fasence of Linseed Sold ‘by A. MV. Willoughby & Con #l, 
ssence of Linseed.— .M. V. oug . 
Biche ate Wihoat j and alt Medicine Venders, In bottles at 
3. l4d., or 28, 





each. 





THE ATHENZUM 





HANSARD’S 
PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES. 


Tae unqualified terms in which this Work is received in both Houses of Parliament as the Record of their 
Debates appear to justify Mr. Hansarp in asking the support of the 


MEMBERS OF BOTH HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 
LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, AND CORPORATE BODIES, 
(Especially those of Cities and Boroughs returning Representatives to Parliament.) 

This direct application is made upon the following considerations :—It cannot but be admitted to be extremely desirable that 
some record of the Spoken Proceedings of Parliament should exist, in an accessible and permanent form, in every part of the 
Kingdom ; and that it is a strange anomaly that Constituencies, which hold the right of returning Representatives to the British 
Parhament the proudest privilege of Englishmen, should yet possess no means of referring to the Reasoning and Argumentatiye 
Part of the Proceedings of the British Legislature. 

Now, as the witnessing and reporting what takes place within the walls of Parliament is breach of Privilege and is done sole 
upon sufferance ; and as, of consequence, Parliament can issue no official report of its debates, but permits it to be done by the 
enterprise of private individuals—a work having such an object is deprived, by the natural jealousy of Parliament, of the slightest 
portion of that official countenance which would ensure an extensive circulation, and the undertaker must seek by every legitimate 
means, to render his work known and appreciated. —That the work for which support is now sought well and effectually supplies 
this constitutional deficiency, Parliament itself acknowledges, when it nightly refers to “ Hansarp” as a record and an authority, 
even within its own forbidden precincts ; and, viewing it in this light, Peers and Members of every party contribute to the fulness 
and value of its reports; so that during Session 1842, not fewer than Seven Hundred, in 1843 Six Hundred and Fifty, and jn 
1844 nearly Seven Hundred Speeches were revised by the different speakers. 

Deriving no support from the public money, Mr. Hansard feels that he has good grounds for applying to the public in general, 
but especially to Peers and Hon. Members, the Directors of Public Libraries and Institutions throughout the Kingdom for their 
Subscription, feeling that a great public good is thus attained by the success of a private undertaking. 


Above all, let us abolish ‘‘ Hansard.” Sir James Graham, 


sides of the House, have much to answer for in this. 





OR eee ww 


Sir Robert Peel, as lawyers find, in Elis and Adolphus, the | his eye. There are Members moving to the Gallery and fro@ 
Sir R. Peel, and some persons of less consequence on both | dicta of Lord Denman and Mr. Justice Patteson. Gentle- | the Gallery in eternal quest of‘‘ Hansard.” We will ventur 


It was | men on the other side see nothing but obiter remarks of Lord | to say that there are more dog-ears in the volumes of th 


all very well to show up an occasional inconsistency, by recur- | J. Russell. Sir J. Graham pounds Mr. O'Connell out of | last twelve years of “‘ Hansard” than in all the other books 
ring to a former speech made by an individual who has seen ‘‘ Hansard” about the Catholic Oath and the Irish Church. | put together in the Library of the House of Commons, Thee 
reason for changing his opinions; but that was a practice Mr. Sheil (who wants no such arrows, for he has a brilliant | is no Statute of Limitations, no barrier against the pene 


widely different from the present odious practice of debates. 
“* Hansard” is now, with certain Members, a sort of “* Term 
Reports.” They find therein the dicta of Lord Stanley and | 


Parliamentary Debate Office, 


quiver of his own) assails Sir J. Graham in return. 
stranger frequent the Gallery, ‘‘ Hansard” is the authority 
that meets his ear—‘‘ Hansard” is the authority which meets | 


If a verance of these controversial antiquarians, 


MorninG CHRONICLE, March 5, 184. 


32 Paternoster Row. 
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KNIGHT 3 WEEKLY VOLUME. 


This day, 
HE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE UNDER 
DIFFICULTIES. Illustrated by Anecdotes. A New Edition, 
revised and corrected by the Author. Vol. 111. completing the 


V ork. 
London: Charles Knight & Co, 23, Ludgate-street. 


On Tuesday next, to be had ofall Booksellers, the 3rd edition, 
$ amended, post Svo. cloth, 7s. Gd. 
ESTIGES of the NATURAL HISTORY of 
CREATION. 
London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 
THE PEERAGE CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 
Now ready, with the Arms, bound and gilt, 
R. LODGE’S PEERAGE AND 
BARONETAGE FOR 1845, 
Under the especial Patronage of Her Majesty and His Royal 
Highness 1 





e Prince Albert. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 
NEW WORK BY THE BRITISH CONSUL. 
This day is published, in foolscap 8vo, beautifully illustrated, 





price 4s, 1 
HE MISSIONARY’S REWARD,;; or, the | 


SUCCESS of the GOSPEL in the PACLFIC. 
By GEORGE PRITCHARD, Esq. 
Her Britannic Majesty's Consul at the Navigators’ Islands, 
South Seas, 
London : John Snow, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, price 6s. No. LY. of th 


NORTH, BRITISH EVIEW. 
To be continned Quarterly. 


ents, 
Dana's Mineralogy. is 
Thornton's British India. 
The Scottish Monks, 
Fitchett’s King Alfred. 
Life and Writings of Dr. Arnold. 
Baron Hugel’s Travels in Kashmir and the Punjab, 
Report on the Poor Laws in Scotland, 
Palestine. 
Essays on Christian Union, 
. The Jesuits in France. 
Edinburgh: W. P. Kennedy. London: Hamilton, Adains& Co. 
Dublin : W. Curry, jun. & Co. aa 
M. LEPAGE’S FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
’ A New Edition, reduced to 3s, bound, 
HE LAST STEP TO FRENCH 
(French School, Part III.) ; or, the Principles of French 
Grammar displayed in a Series of Short Lessons, each of which is 
followed by Questions and Exercises, with a Versification, 
. Also, New and Improved Editions :— 
L’Echo de Paris (French School, Part I.) 4s. 
d. 


un 
Gift of Conversation (French School, Part II.) 
3¢. 6d. bound. 
French School Complete (the three Parts bound 
in one yolume). 9. 6d, 
Effingham Wilson, 11, Royal Exchange ; 
and Messrs, Longman & Cy, 





<S55= 


“KES 





In royal 3amo. price 1s. 6d, neatly bound in cloth, 
HE CHRISTIAN’S ECONOMY of 
HUMAN LIwv&. 
London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. Paternoster-row. 
J ust published, in demy dvo. price 2s, sewed, 
ORD AUCKLAND and LORD ELLEN- 


BOROUGH. 
By a BENGAL CIVILIAN. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. Cornhill. 
Svo, price Sa. cloth, 
LEMENTARY iNSTRUCTION in CHE- 
MICAL ANALYSIS._ By Dr. FRESENIUS. With a 
rare oe PROFESSOR LIEBIG. Edited by J. LLOYD 
JLLOCK, 
“The best book of the kind in any language.”—London and Edin- 
burgh Medical Journal, 
London: John Churchill, Princes-street. 








pie Test peices, Part L. price 1s. to be continued Monthly, 
L= ‘URES addressed chiefly to the WORK- 
ING CLASSES. By W. J. FOX. 
ontenis. 





Lecrvres 1. & IL 
RETROSPECT OF THE YEAR 184. 
notures IIL. & LY. 
ON SUICIDE. 
London: Charles Fox, 67, Paternoster-row. 











| 
| NEWS WITHOUT POLITICS. 
AMILIES who wish to have a Newspaper free 
from all Party Politics, recording all the Domestic and 
Foreign Events of the Week more fully and in greater variety than 
an. Cy Ae Weekly Newspaper, are recommended to order the 
HISTORICAL REGISTER, price td. forty-eight folio columns, 
of any Newsvender. 
Office, 7, Catherine-street, Strand. 
In 16mo, boards, price 3s. numerous Engravings, 
LIFE ana JOURNEYS of SAINT PAUL. 
| By PETER PARLEY, ’ 
| Uniform with the above, lémo. boards, price 3s, 
Peter Parley’s Lives of the Twelve Apostles. 
____Simpkin & Co.; and all Booksellers 
| ~ In the press, and will specdily be published, in 1 vol. royal svo, 
| with Portraits on Steel, PTE: me Guinea, i 
IVES of MEN of LETTERS who flourished 
in the Time of GEORGE IIT. 
By HENRY LORD BROUGHAM, F.R.S. 
And Member of the National Institute of France. 
*,* This Volume, which is printed uniformly with the ‘ His- 
i ) f St 3 tai Li of Robertson, 


8 
toch. 





torical Sh oO the Lives . 
Hume, Black, Voltaire, Cavendish, Rousseau, RK. Simson, Priestley, 
| La Place, Watt, and Davy. 
| London : Charles Knight & Co. Ludgate-street. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
In a few days, in foolscap Svo. rice 6s, cloth, 3rd edition, " 
ALES of the COLONIES; or, the ADVEN- 
TURES of an EMIGRANT. 
By CHARLES ROWCROFT, Esq. 
late Colonial M 

*,* This Work was originally pau in 3 vols. 8yo. at 
ll. 11s. 6¢., in which size two large ed itiens have Keene! . 

London: Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. burgh: Bell & 
Bradfute. Dublin; J, Cumming. 














Just published, in royak ismo, price Be. cloth gilt, 
ARRATIVES of a PARENT; or, BIRTH 
DAY TALES. 
By Mrs. EVEREST. 
—______ sonddon : Smith, Hider & Co. 6, Corabill. _ 
ENDY’S PHILOSOPHY of MYSTERY: 
illustrating DREAMS, GHOSTS, MESMERISM, & 
Svo. 128, 
cs he elegant and laborious work of Mr. Dendy.”— Times, 
“It reminds us in every page of the erudite B 
* Anatomy of Melancholy’ ph away the vapours from 
confirmed hypochondriac.”—Dr. Johnson's Journal. 
London : Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans, 
In a few days, in 12mo. cloth lettered, price 5s. 6d. 
LAIN LECTURES on the GOSPEL 
ACCORDING to SAINT MATTHEW, Vol L, to becom 
pleted in Four Volumes. 
By the Hon. and Rey. C. G. PERCEVAL, 
Rector of Calverton, Bucks. 
Vol. 2 is in the press. 
Also, in the press, a new edition (being the 4th) of 
Plain Sermons, in 3 vols. 12mo. 12s, 
Joseph Capes & Co, 6, Paternoster-row. 
THE BISHOP OF LLANDAFF ON THE UNITY OF THE 
CHURCH, 
A ND! in October, 1842. 
By EDWARD, LORD BISHOP OF LLANDAFF. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-plact. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, (just ; 
The Essential Difference between the Churcho 
England and the Church of Rome, illustrated in Two Sermou 
and ina Pastoral Address to the Inhabitants of Newport, Ma 
mouthshire. 3rd edition, 2s. a5 
RE-ISSUE OF DR. ADAM CLARKE'S BIBLE AND 
COMMENTARY. ; 
On Saturday next will be published, in imperial Avo. embi 
all the ional and judicious Emendations aud Corrections 
the Author, Part L. price 2s. and also VoL I. price 24s. in any 
NEW and VERY ACCURATE EDITIO) 
Hol y fontevtiwn CLARKE’S COMMENTARY the 

OLY 8C PS. . 

Conditions of Publication—A Part will be published every bs 
night until the whole is completed, in Sixty Parts, at 2 ad; 
also, for the convenience of Families, an Edition in V on? 
Three Months, bound in cloth ; Vols. 1 and 2, at 24s. each ¥ 

5 Y i din Six Volume 

Persons desi: Subseri are requested wat 
to the Publisher, or to the kseller they are in the 
dealing with in their own neighbourhood. Ado 

London : published by assignment of the Executors of Dr. 
Clarke, for Thomas Tege. 73, 


whow 
mst 








Now ready, in 8vo. price 1s, 6. the 3rd edition of 
CHARGE delivered to the CLERGY of the 
DIOCESE of LLANDAFF 








bourh 

eapside. 

Printed by James Hotmes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, int 
county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s “a 
Chancery-lane, in the par! , 

bli by Jouw Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street iar 
hh the said county, Publisher, at No. 14, in Wellington-strevt . 
said ; and sold by all Booksellers and New s.— Agents: 
ScOTLAND, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; for InELath 
J, Cumming, Dublin,—Saturday, February 8, 184), 
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